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Yes=-or No? 


The California subscriber whose letter we print here 
writes in alarm yet in firm faith in the truth. She asks 
us to KEEP THE TRUTH COMING. In turn we ask you, 
—Will you keep the truth coming—YES OR NO? 


| am writing to you in the form of a plea, please keep 
on with your magazine "Soviet Russia Today.” The reac- 
tionary forces here in California are passing laws to take 
all of our freedoms away. | hope you will find some way 
to keep up your work and find some way to keep the 
truth in your magazine coming to the people, for | think 
it more important now than ever for the people to be 
well informed about what is happening. We can't get 
the truth on the radio or in the press, that is why | beg 
of you to keep the news coming. 


| am just one of the many little people to whom the truth 
means so much. 


Shall the answer be yes or no? 


The fate of "Soviet Russia Today," which has kept the 
truth coming all these years, is in your hands, today. 


These are desperate times. Other sources of operating 
income are vanishing. We have only one certain re- 
source left—your loyalty and generosity. Whether 


"the many little people" are to get the truth or not 
depends on you. 


You have not failed the magazine before. We are 
confident that you will not fail it now. But the emer- 
gency is critical. Your help is needed at once. Send 
your contribution today, using the order form below 
if you find it a convenience. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


My answer is YES. | enclose $ as my contribution 


to keep the truth coming. 
































Imported 


Soviet 
Records 


at reduced prices 


1. Shostakovich Trio 


Opus 67 for piano, violin, cello. 
Album of 5 records. 10 sides. 
Composer at piano. 
TWO PRELUDES—Composer 
at piano. 
Originally $7.00 
Now only $4.00 


2. Prokofiev 


Romeo and Juliet. 6 records, 
12 sides. Composer conducting 
Moscow State Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Originally $8.25 
Now only $5.00 


3. Folk Songs 


Album of 4 records. Includes: 
American Soldier's Song, Olive- 
Eyed Girl, Serenade of a Stut- 
terer, Scotch Song, The Day Is 
Not Distant. Our Guards, Ta- 
chanka, Meadowland. 


Originally $5.00 
Now only $3.00 


4. Instrumental 


Album of 4 records. Includes: 
St. Louis Blues, Russian Tango, 
Melody in Blue, Musical Study, 
Maritza Melodies and Fialka 
Montmarte by Kalman; Waltz 
and Finale from Chaikovsky’s 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Originally $5.00 

Now only $3.00 


Piease add 50¢ for post- 
age and handling costs 


SRT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me Albums 
Ol oF2 O38 4 


I enclose $ 
including 50¢ for postage and handling. 
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APPEAL FOR PEACE FROM 
SOVIET THEATER WORKERS 


We give here part of an open letter 
from 27 outstanding Soviet actors and 
theater directors to theater workers of 
America and Europe. 


We are addressing ourselves to you, 
our esteemed colleagues, to urge you 
to give serious thought, as befits true 
artists and humanists, to what is trans- 
piring today in international life, and 
to ponder your place in the great strug- 
gle for peace, for the lives of our chil- 
dren, for the future of culture and art. 

Surely you can see what is going on 
around you. A handful of warmongers 
are scheming to plunge mankind into 
a Gehenna of new and unheard-of tor- 
ments. Should they succeed in this, 
flowering cities will fall to ruin, the 
greatest treasures of world culture will 
perish, all that the genius of man has 
created will be swept away. 

Can we allow such an infamous crime 
to be perpetrated? No. 

Our great progenitors were strong, 
they live in the memory of the peoples 
because they succeeded in delving 
deeply into the psychology of the ordi- 
nary man, they saw what was going 
on in his heart, their art expressed his 
hopes and aspirations. They responded 
readily to the demands of their times, 
fearlessly defended the rights of man. 

Can we today, when the destiny of 
the world hangs in the balance, remain 
deaf, then, to the voice rising from the 
popular depths? The hearts and minds 
of plain people in all countries are 
consumed with longing for peace. They 
have taken a resolve to curb the male 
volent forces that are scheming to un- 
leash a new war. They demand the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
condemnation of the first Government 
that employs it as a war criminal. 

We Soviet actors and theater direc- 
tors derived deep satisfaction in sign- 
ing the Stockholm Appeal. To affix 
one’s name to this document is to de- 
clare oneself an opponent of the atomic 
bomb and a champion of just peace. 
Having signed the Appeal, we consider 
it but our right to ask you, theater 
workers of America and Western Eu- 
rope: What have you done to support 
the movement of millions of men of 
good will who are fighting for peacé? 

We call you to add your signatures. 
We are sure that like all men of good 
will, you passionately crave a peaceful 
life where each may work tranquilly in 
his chosen field. Today this depends 
upon us, upon our determination to 
defend the peace! 


AN APPRECIATION 


To Soviet Russia Today: 
This is more than a business letter 
for I want to express my appreciation 


of the excellent magazine you are put- 
ting out at this critical time when in- 
formation on Korea is so badly needed. 
I read with great interest Fred Field’s 
excellent diagnosis of the Korean situ- 
ation. 

Epstein’s review of Korea Today was 
good and he shows the weakness of 
that book in that McCune did not suf- 
ficiently stress the reactionary attitude 
of the generals whom the U.S.A. sent 
there with instructions to get tough 
with everything that pertained to Rus- 
sia. 

I am re-reading the Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens (my brother-in-law) 
who, a mild liberal, step by step moved 
on as he discovered facts and found 
that things were not as they seemed. 
If you will re-read, say, Chapter VI, 
page 42, and see the shock he got when 
he was a page in the legislature in 
Sacramento, he discovered the crooked- 
ness there, and then when he saw the 
crooked horse races at the track... 
What an open mind he had, how much 
he learned in college, in Wall Street, in 
the shame of the cities, and then went 
to Russia and from there wrote me 
that they had removed all the things 
that he had fought in America for 20 
years and they would set up a culture 
inside of 50 years that the world had 
only dreamed of. 

Allen Holman Suggett 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ILLUMINATES KOREA 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

The August edition of SRT gives the 
most complete and illuminating picture 
of the events leading up to the present 
Korean situation I have yet read. It 
shows how completely misinformed we 
are by the childish propaganda and bel- 
licose blusterings of the Western com- 
mercial press and radio. 

Norman S. Major 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Canada 


CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

Your magazine is one of the most 
outstanding in its presentation of fac- 
tual information concerning the USSR, 
its contribution to real democracy 
among the nations of the world and its 
contribution to a stable peace. 

It also reveals the nature of the great 
conspiracy directed against the first So- 
cialist Republic in history which has 
modelled a pattern of achievement 
through terrific opposition of powerful 
forces arrayed against it. 

Here’s hoping for your continued suc- 
cess which your valiant services have 
so justly merited. 

Fred W. Greenough 
San Gabriel, Calif. 





















___. Review 
and Comment __ 


Stem the Fascist Tide! 


[x BETRAYAL OF ALL THE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM AND DE- 
mocracy which gave our country birth, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people have passed a bill, that 
sounds the death knell for our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
In desecration of our World War dead who fought to main- 
tain the principles of democracy against the onslaught of 
fascism, our Congressmen and Senators, with only a pitiful 
minority dissenting, have surrendered to the enemy vanquished 
on the field of battle. 

Let Americans remember with what horror we saw the 
lights of Italy and Germany and then of Europe go out, as 
the Nazi-fascist dictators murdered democracy first in their 
own countries and then throughout Europe, while the Japanese 
militarists carried on the same mission in the Far East. Let us 
recall our wonder that there were so many who could so 
supinely yield to their own and foreign dictators in the pre- 
World War days. No foreign armies tramp the dear ground 
of our America, no tanks roll through our streets. It is our 
own countrymen who by legislative act seek to impose on us 
the tyranny of Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. It is American 
troops and tanks and planes that seek to bring the American 
way of life to other lands. 

The passage of the Wood-Mundt-McCarran-Kilgore bills 
through Congress is an open admission before the world of 
the present meaning of the American way of life we are try- 
ing to impose in Korea and Asia and Europe under the 
fiction of threatened aggression by the Soviet Union. 

It was spelled out plainly in the Senate debate. Two bills 
were before them. One was the Mundt-McCarran Bill, paral- 
leling and surpassing the House Wood Bill, in effect outlawing 
the Communist Party and all opposition thought, branding 
all Communists and “Communist Front” organizations as 
enemies of their country, compelling them to register, and 
imposing high penalties for refusal to brand themselves as 
criminals, and numerous other police state provisions. The 
other was the Administration-sponsored substitute offered by 
the Kilgore group, providing for the internment in concentra- 
tion camp of all Communists, fellow-travellers, peace advo- 
cates, and persons thought to be dangerous, in any national 
emergency. Supporters of each bill, at the beginning of the 
debate, attacked the other as ushering in a police state. 

Senator Lehman (D., N. Y.), a sponsor of the Kilgore Bill, 
said that the Mundt-McCarran Bill was clearly subject to the 
gravest and most dangerous misuse. He pleaded with his 
fellow-Senators: 


Let us not mortgage the liberties of our people far into an 
unseeable future to satisfy the desire of some few of us to place the 
brand of shame on an unlimited number of our fellow citizens 
Let us safeguard our liberties . . . against those who would cripple 
the Constitution in a vain effort to curtail the activities of. those 
who they deem to be Communists. 


Sen. Humphrey (D., Minn.) called the McCarran Bill: 


. A catch-all . . . a spray-gun, spraying the entire American 
political scene and hoping to hit something. You can’t prove for- 
eign control in the courts and that’s why Communists haven’t 
been forced to register under the Voorhis Act. 


Democratic majority leader, Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois, 
charged that the registration features of the McCarran Bill 
“could well, in fact, harm the security of the United States,” 
and then proceeded himself to make the motion that made 
the Kilgore Bill an amendment to the McCarran Bill. 

On the other side, McCarran Bill supporters attacked the 
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Kilgore measure in equally vigorous terms. Senator Mundt 
(R., S. D.) charged that the establishment of concentration 
camps into which people could be put without benefit of trial 


“creates a swarm of Gestapo agents .. . it would be worse 
than thought control.” 

Sen. Homer Ferguson (R., iid charged that the Kil- 
gore Bill: 

. would be unconstitutional, un-American, and I think it 
would be the first blueprint of a dictatorship in America... . 

And Senator McCarran (D., Nev.) himself, in his attack 
on the Kilgore Bill, characterized it as: 

One of the most startling products of legislative craftsmanship 
which has ever been printed under the sponsorship of a United 
States Senator. . . . It is not workable under any accepted standard 
of Americanism which includes the preservation of the fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


Others on both sides made similar charges, and after each 
side had branded the other’s legislation as unconstitutional, 
the overwhelming majority suddenly agreed to join together 
and merge both bills into an omnibus monstrosity of fascist 
provisions combining all the worst features of both. Only seven 
Senators voted no. The remaining seventy Senators present 
violated their oath of office by voting for measures they had 
openly denounced as unconstitutional. 

It is up to the President to make good his promise to veto 
this fascist legislation and in a forthright manner that will 
not permit his veto to be over-ridden. 

Only a mighty flood of protests from the American people 
can insure this action by the President. 

On record against these fascist measures are the AFL, the 
CIO and independent unions, church leaders, Negro organi- 
zations, leading Jewish groups, the women and youth of 
America. Opposition has come from almost every decent, 
democratic-minded group in our country, conservatives as 
well as liberals and progressives. Even large sections of the 
conservative press have expressed alarm. 

No patriotic American can remain silent in the face of 
this horrifying menace to all our liberties. Wire your veto 
demand to the President today. If the matter is settled by the 
time this reaches you, if the bill becomes law, the next step 
must be a mighty campaign for its repeal. The people can 
and must stem the tide of fascism and save our America. 
There is no threat from the Soviet Union. The threat is here 
at home. 


“Aggressors for Peace’’ 


S THE DRIVE TOWARD FASCISM GATHERS SPEED AT HOME, IT 

becomes more and more difficult for the administration to 
conceal its aggressive policies abroad under pious protestations 
of democracy and peace. 

Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Matthews in his speech of 
August 25, openly advocated America’s instituting a war “to 
compel cooperation for peace.” He said that our program 
would be branded “imperialist aggression,” but that we would 
accept this with complacency for “even though it cast us in a 
character new to true democracy—an initiator of a war of 
aggression—it would win for us a proud and popular title— 
we would become the first aggressors for peace.” 

Whether through alarm at the effect abroad of such a 
statement, or to offset the effect of what was interpreted in 
many quarters as an authorized trial balloon, the State Depart- 
ment immediately disavowed the speech, declaring it had not 
been cleared with the Department and did not represent 
United States policy. Secretary Matthews himself later told 
reporters that he had cleared the speech with no one, and 
that it represented his “personal thinking.” 

Numerous commentators pointed out that Secretary Mat- 
thews had only blurted out openly what was well known 
to be the accepted policy of the most influential Washington 
circles. As representative in the Cabinet of Morgan-Vatican 
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interests, Secretary Matthews himself is not only in a position 
to know what real American policies are, but one of their 
main architects. 

Said the Wall Street Journal on August 29: 

What Mr. Matthews suggests is nothing new: even in democracies 
wars have been provoked in order to get things settled. . . . 

It is a popular fallacy that a democracy cannot be aggressive... 
But a free people can be pushed to aggressiveness. And they can 
also be led to it. . . . One does not have to look far in Washington 
to find stoical acceptance of the prophecy that the third world war 
is inevitable if, in fact it has not already begun... . 

David Lawrence, writing in the New York Herald Tribune 
for August 28, applauded Matthews and said, “It could well 
happen that Mr. Matthews’ greatest service to his country 
will some day be recorded as speaking out plainly as he did 
in Boston last week.” 

Marquis Childs wrote in the New York Pest of August 30 
from Washington, on the Matthews statement: 

No one who has even the slightest knowledge of what is hap- 
pening here can believe that he thought up the idea of a preventive 
war, but now he has been made to confess and stand in the corner. 
The fact is that the preventive war theory has had important sup- 
port in the Pentagon from high officials both in and out of uniform. 
. . . Secretary of Defense Johnson has in private talks referred to 
the preventive war concept. .. . 

And Hanson Baldwin, New York Times military expert 
said the speech was 

. clearly a trial balloon; the method of launching it was a 
favorite of Matthews’ political boss, Louis Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense, who has been selling the same doctrine of preventive war 
in private conversations around Washington. 

Matthews’ voice was not a lonely one. A few days after his. 
statement, General Orvil Anderson, commander of the Air 
War College echoed it. He declared that the doctrine of wait- 
ing until you’re hit first doesn’t come from Americans, who 
“believe in taking the initiative.’ He added “Give me the 
order to do it and I can break up Russia’s five A-bomb nests 
in a week.” He was suspended from his teaching job, but 
immediately given another post. 

In recent weeks, indeed ever since the end of World War 
II, similar calls for America to initiate a “preventive war” 
against the Soviet Union have been heard from many 
quarters, official and un-official. On V-J Day in Moscow when 
the Soviet people were thronging the streets expressing their 
overwhelming joy at the coming of victory and peace, George 
Kennan, watching them cynically from the windows of the 
United States Embassy, was heard by correspondent Ralph 
Parker to say: “They think the war is over. It has only just 
begun.” George Kennan, then counsellor of the Embassy, re- 
turned shortly thereafter to Washington to become head of 
the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff where his main 
business consisted in providing a spurious justification for 
the preventive war policy by attempting to prove the existence 
of an aggressive Soviet expansionism that must be checked 
everywhere by American power. 

The public rebukes, suspensions and even the resignation 
of Secretary of Defense Johnson and his replacement by Gen- 
eral Marshall, cannot hide the fact that the statements by 
Matthews and others are in complete harmony with Adminis- 
tration actions. They go far toward explaining why the Admin- 
istration is so opposed to the World Peace Appeal for banning 
atomic weapons and branding as a war criminal of the first 
nation to use them. And what, in fact, are the invasion of 
Korea and the military intervention against the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic in Formosa but taking the initiative in a war 
of aggression? 

If further confirmation of the Administration’s policy were 
needed, it was provided by Secretary Acheson in his tele- 
vision broadcast of September 10, when he declared: 

. . . I believe with modern weapons and ingenuity we can do 
again what was done for so many centuries at the time of the 
Roman Empire. It doesn’t make any difference that you are out- 
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numbered. It depends on the strength of the organization, the 
superiority of your weapons. You can hold back all sorts of hordes 
if you have that. (Italics ours.) 

Thus Secretary Acheson proclaimed the aim of a Pax 
Americana as the modern equivalent of the Pax Romana 
which every student of history knows was a peace of con- 
quest, a peace imposed by a power seeking dominion over 
others. (Every student of history also knows what happened 
to the Roman Empire.) And in pursuance of this aim, as 
our announced program of rearming Germany and Japan 
makes clear, we turn to those who were the “Huns” and 
“Asiatic hordes” of yesterday to use against our wartime 
allies, who have become “all sorts of hordes” today. 


The Nature of the War in Korea 


HE CALLS FOR AGGRESSIVE WAR ARE MADE ON THE GROUND OF 

America’s liberating mission in the world. Such a war, of 
course, would be for freedom and democracy, and on behalf 
of oppressed peoples. Just such a war as they advocate is tak- 
ing place now in Korea. The threats to intensify and widen 
that war make it the solemn responsibility of every America 
to examine the nature of that war, decide whether it is a just 
or unjust war, and take our stand. We cannot avoid concern 
over the issues for which Americans are dying and killing 
other people. 

Despite all the distortions of the press, the truth of what is 
going on in Korea is available for those who wish to find it. 
We have already presented in these pages the background of 
American policies in Korea and the nature of the terrorist 
Syngman Rhee police state which American arms are sup- 
porting, compelling the conclusion that it is an unjust war 
of intervention in a civil conflict brought on by our own 
government’s policies. We can also judge the war by the way 
it is being fought. As Israel Epstein put it in a recent excellent 
commentary in Allied Labor News (August 24): “No liberat- 
ing army ever applies wholesale terror to civilian populations 
—or expects their instinctive fear and hate.” 

The destruction that has been spread in Korea by American 
bombers is on record. The objectives have not for the most 
part been military. A series of notes from the North Korean 
Government to the Security Council has detailed the devasta- 
tion inflicted by American bombs on cities and towns, on 
hospitals and schools, on thousands of homes, on peasants 
working in the rice fields, on women and children and old 
people. The latest note, told of the almost complete destruc- 
tion of all Korea’s heavy industry,.most of its medium and 
light industry, great areas of farm land. How is one to ex- 
plain the remarkable military prowess of the North Korean 
armies in the face of this crippling of their sources of supply 
except on the basis that they are the people who are fighting 
a liberating war for their own land and freedom? 

Now listen to the report on the war from the American 
side by John Osborne, in Life magazine for August 21, in a 
horrifying article entitled “Report From the Orient: Guns 
Are Not Enough.” 

Osborne, although he considers the technical performance 
of American arms and armies “wonderful and thrilling,” be- 
gins by saying that this is a story no American should ever 
have to write—‘“the ugly story of an ugly war, perhaps the 
ugliest that Americans have ever had to fight.” And he gives 
the key to this when he says that American soldiers are “in 
a land and among a people that most of them dislike, in a 
war that all too few of them understand and none of them 
want... .” 

Scouting the official explanations of the war in this country 
Osborne says, and mark these words well: 


I say that this is an especially terrible war. . . . No American 


after seeing the actualities of war in Korea, could ever call it a 
“police action,” or could dismiss it as merely the first of many 
“dirty little wars” that we must learn to take in our stride. Much 
of this war is alien to the American tradition and shocking to 
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the American mind. For our men in Korea are waging this war 
as they are forced to wage it and as they will be forced to wage 
any war against the Communists anywhere in Asia. 

Mr. Osborne goes on to describe what the way in which the 
war is being fought in Korea means. It means, he writes: 

. . . to force upon our men in the field acts and attitudes of the 
utmost savagery . . . not the usual, inevitable savagery of combat 
in the field, but savagery in detail... . 

This, he writes, means the blotting out of villages, the 
shooting and shelling of refugees, because enemies may be 
among them. As to the South Koreans whom we are sup- 
posed to be helping he unwittingly gives the whole game 
away by referring to them as our South Korean helpers, 
and describes the conduct of South Korean police and marines 
as indescribably brutal. He confirms the charges of atracities 
from North Korean authorities by reporting that South 
Koreans often murder prisoners of war to save themselves 
the trouble of escorting them to the rear, and murder civilians 
to save themselves the trouble of searching and cross-examin- 
ing them. Because of American fear of possible guerrillas— 
whose ubiquitous appearance in itself indicates the real feel- 
ings of the South Korean people—Osborne reports that U.S. 
Commanders give orders to shoot into whole parties of re- 
fugees, and quoies the response from one unit leader: “My 
God, it’s gone tco far when we are shooting women and chil- 
dren.” But they do it just the same, because “our forces can’t 
take any chances.” 

There are many such reports. In the Hearst Journal-Amer- 
ican of August 29, Bob Considine, wrote from Tokyo that 
“Our men have had to kill a lot of youngsters... .” “It is 
a kind of war,” he goes on, “that turns the stomachs of Amer- 
icans and turns some of their minds too,” and describes a 
young American boy “close to a mental wreck in the Tokyo 
hospital” who had to kill a little girl, “because it was a case 
of kill the kids or get killed.” 

Even the New York Herald Tribune’s conservative com- 
mentator, Walter Lippmann, is alarmed by the kind of war 
we are fighting in Korea. Declaring that it is not necessary 
for the U.S. to prove to the world that it can defeat Korea, 
he wrote on August 17: 

What we do have to prove to the world is that we can help a 
country without destroying it. If we have to spend a year building 
up ground forces in the beachhead while the Air Force demol- 
ishes the roads, bridges, public utilities and factories of all of 
Korea, the “victory” when it comes will indeed be Pyrrhic. Even 
if the operation is successful, the patient will be dead. 

Much has been written about the contemptuous racist at- 
titude of the Americans toward the Korean people, signalized 
in their use of the offensive term “gook.” The most shocking 
picture of this attitude was given in a dispatch by Jimmy 
Cannon published in the New York Post of September 8. In 
an article about the way the GI’s feel in Korea he says they 
“despise the country” denounce Korean women “as the ugliest 
they have ever seen,” and consider garbage “perfume” in 
comparison with the smells. He tells of a toothless corporal 
who boasts of his system of making his dates “smeil nice” 
by sprinkling talcum powder over them. The article is so 
vulgar, offensive and insulting that it is revolting even to 
quote from it. 

Recently General Mark Clark, Chief of, the U.S. Army 
Field Forces said of the new recruits: “We will make them 
ruthless soldiers who will learn how to kill the mad dogs who 
are shooting our wounded in Korea.” And Selective Service 
Director Hershey called for more good young “killers.” 

Where is the conscience of the American people? For 
humanity’s sake, for simple decency, for the sake of our own 
children who will in the end be the victims too if we let 
wars like this go on, let us cry out with all our might for an 
end to this senseless bloodshed and horror. In the measure 
that we acquiesce in these things and do nothing to oppose 
them, the blood guilt is on each one of us. 
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At the Security Council 


() LAST ISSUE CARRIED A REVIEW OF SECURITY COUNCIL PRO- 
ceedings during the first half of August under the Presi- 
dency of Jacob Malik, Deputy Foreign Minister of the USSR 
and Soviet representative on the Security Council. During the 
remainder of his tenure, Mr. Malik continued his efforts to 
bring about a peaceful settlement in Korea, under a barrage 
of abuse from the Anglo-American bloc for “holding up” the 
work of the Council by “obstructive” tactics. As we previously 
pointed out, Mr. Malik was indeed trying to obstruct the use 
of the Security Council as an agency of aggression against the 
people of Korea and the rest of Asia. 

The Soviet proposals for peaceful settlement in Korea were 
embodied in a resolution calling for the seating of the delegate 
from the People’s Republic of China; inviting the representa- 
tives of both North and South Korea to sit with the Council 
during the discussion of the question; putting an end to the 
hostilities in Korea and withdrawing all foreign troops. 

The U.S. blocked admission to the United Nations of the 
lawful representative of the Chinese people, although five of 
the Security Council members voted for it, and resisted all ef- 
forts of the Soviet Union to make it possible for both sides 
to be heard on the Korean question. 

Mr. Malik held firmly to his position throughout the month 
that he could not make a ruling to invite to the Council table 
only the representative of South Korea, on the basis that the 
previous invitation had been issued illegally, in the absence 
from the Security Council of the Soviet Union and the Chi- 
nese People’s Democratic Republic. 

When Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb took over the Presidency 
of the Security Council under the regular rotation system on 
September 1, his first action was to invite South Korean rep- 
resentative John M. Chang to the Council table. Mr. Malik, 
in his seat as Soviet delegate, immediately objected that the 
only just procedure would be to invite both North and South 
Korea, and challenged Sir Gladwyn’s ruling that he was 
obliged under the June 25 decision to invite the South Korean 
representative. Nine countries upheld the ruling, with only 
Mr. Malik voting against it. Mr. Malik then introduced a reso- 
lution to invite the representative of North Korea as well, 
which was voted down eight to two. 

When the United States resolution condemning the North 
Korean authorities for their continued “defiance” of the United 
Nations and calling on all nations to refrain from assisting 
them was put before the Council in September, Mr. Malik 
promptly vetoed it on the ground that it was designed not to 
end the war, but to intensify and extend the hostilities in 
Korea. The Soviet proposal for peaceful settlement outlined 
above was defeated eight to one. The Soviet resolution offered 
by Mr. Malik in August condemning the United States for in- 
human, barbarous bombing of the peaceful population of Korea 
was defeated nine to one. 

However, while the United States was able to keep the 
votes in line on questions directly relating to Korea, the deep 
rifts in the imperialist front became apparent in the discus- 
sions and votes on the question of Formosa, which Mr. Malik 
succeeded, with an assist from General MacArthur, in getting 
on the agenda during his chairmanship, as well as the ques- 
tion of U.S. bombing of Chinese territory by U.S. planes. 


Chinese Protest on Formosa 


On August 25, Mr. Malik presented to the Security Council 
a note of protest from Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of the 
People’s Republic of China, at the armed aggression against 
China through the de facto occupation of Formosa. 
The Chinese note branded President Truman’s ordering of 
the Seventh Fleet and contingents of the U.S. Air Force to 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Words vs. Deeds 
Qn Formosa 


by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


A GOOD MANY people in this coun- 
try—though judging from the press 
very few abroad—reached two con- 
clusions from President Truman’s ap- 
parent repudiation of the MacArthur 
statement on Formosa. One was that 
the President was in sharp disagreement 
with the views expressed by his com- 
manding officer in the Pacific. The other 
was that the administration was pursu- 
ing a policy towards Formosa and the 
Far East essentially different from the 
one espoused by its own pro-consul in 
that area. 

These were precisely the conclusions 
that the administration hoped Ameri- 
cans would come to. Whereas Mac- 
Arthur spoke of American domination 
of East Asia, of territorial aggrandize- 
ment and war, the President would have 
us believe that the dove of peace resides 
exclusively at the White House over 
which, and over nowhere else, flies the 
banner of democracy. 

In view of the dangerous crisis 
brought about by the Korean war and 
the inseparability of the Formosan ques- 
tion from that war it is appropriate to 
look more deeply into this matter be- 
tween the President and MacArthur to see 
whether or not the conclusions that a 
good many have reached are valid. 

On the face of it, it would seem rather 
extraordinary for a nation at war, as is 
the United States in Korea, to have as 
its military commander in charge of the 
prosecution of that war a man who holds 
and propagates military and_ political 
views contrary to those held by his Pres- 
ident and the government over. which he 
presides. In MacArthur’s case the situa- 
tion is even more peculiar. He is not 
only the American military commander 
for Korea and the rest of the Far East 
but in his capacity as chief of the forces 
occupying Japan, he is also America’s 
leading political representative in the 
Far East. Yet this man, in spite of Tru- 
man’s pretense that they are in funda- 
mental disagreement, remains in these 
key positions. The differences, which the 
President alleges exist between himself 
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and MacArthur, are not, mind you, 
differences over picayune questions or 
even over moderately important ones. 
The alleged differences, on the contrary, 
concern the most basic questions which 
any nation can confront, questions of ag- 
gression, expansion and world war. 
These are questions involving the funda- 
mental morality of the American govern- 
ment. Yet the man who is said to 
disagree with the administration on 
these matters remains its leading repre- 
sentative in the very area over which 
the “dispute” has arisen and in opera- 
tional charge of the local war which has 
brought us to the brink of disaster. 
This strange contradiction in the ap- 
pearance of things, too, must be ex- 
plained by looking a little more deeply. 
For, obviously, in retaining MacArthur 
in the Far East the President is either 
remiss in his duty to carry out the 
policies of his own administration or 
he is telling the world that there is after 
all very little difference of opinion be- 
tween him and his pro-consul. 
MacArthur does not hide behind a 
bushel. Nor is he a shy little flower. 
Those who know him say that he shows 
no trace whatsoever of modesty. His 
opinions, have always been well-known 
for they are lavishly publicized by a 
special staff which he retains for this 
purpose. In his message to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at the end of August 
he let nothing out that had not on many 
previous occasions been permitted to 
leak out of his headquarters much in 
the manner of a geyser. The “MacArthur 
Line” of so-called American defense had 
long been widely publicized, His disdain 
of the Far Eastern people and his volun- 
tary assumption of the mantle of the 
White Man’s Burden were already com- 
mon knowledge. His supreme arrogance 
was unrivalled not only among the noisy 
brass of the American military but 
among the de Gaulles and Montgomerys 
of other countries whose egotistic be- 
havior had often embarrassed their im- 
perialist chiefs. There was nothing new, 
as far as substance was concerned, in 





—Wide 
Invitation to the Dance— 
Formosa Style 


Gen. MacArthur and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
on the general's recent visit to Formosa 


World 


this new oracular message. 

What was startling about it was not 
its substance, but the fact that it was 
made at all at this touchy moment in 
the destiny of American imperialism. It 
was also extraordinary in its comprehen- 
siveness. It left little unsaid. One’s 
imagination was taxed to the minimum. 
MacArthur made himself quite plain. 

After bestowing pontifical blessings 
upon the veterans the General expressed 
the opinion that as a result of World 
War II the American strategic frontier 
was moved from the west coast and its 
exposed salient reaching out to the 
Philippines to “embrace the entire Pacific 
Ocean.” This ocean has in his opinion 
“become a vast moat to protect us as 
long as we hold it.” A strange view in- 
deed of the results of the anti-fascist 
war, a view for which it would be dif- 
ficult to find documentation during the 
course of the war itself. In any case ac- 
cording to the General this new Ameri- 
can position provides the springboard 
from which to rule half the world. 
“From this island chain,” he says, “we 
can dominate with air power every 
Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singa- 
pore and prevent any hostile movement 
into the Pacific.” 

Formosa, says MacArthur, is in the 
very center of this “defensive” perimeter 
and is essential to its maintenance. It 
therefore must be held by the United 
States for the purpose of establishing 
upon it naval, air and military bases. 
Only such action by the Americans will 
endear the millions of people of the Far 
East to us. For is it not MacArthur him- 
self who says that “it is in the pattern 
of the Oriental psychology to respect and 
follow aggressive, resolute and dynamic 
leadership”? This sagacious remark is 
proved, he informs us by the following: 
“Nothing in the: past five years has so 
inspired the Far East as the American 
determination to preserve the bulwarks 
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of our Pacific Ocean strategic position 
from future encroachment, for few of its 
people fail accurately to appraise the 
safeguard such determination brings to 
their free institutions.” 
How unfortunate it is for the Ameri- 
can plans that these few citizens of the 
Far East who fail to appreciate Wall 
Street’s munificence should happen to 
be concentrated in China, Vietnam and 
Korea! How tragic that their ignorance 
should be- so deep-seated that in China 
they have thrown out the MacArthurs 


and in Vietnam and Korea they are in 


the process of doing so! 

What incredible nonsense, MacArthur! 
What abysmal ignorance and conceit on 
your part and on those for whom you 
speak! What a disgrace to humanity are 
words such as yours! What shame you 
cast upon the great American nation! 

Mr. Truman appeared to be very put 
out at this declaration by MacArthur 
and he immediately ordered the decla- 
ration to be suppressed. (It happened 
already to have been delivered to every 
newspaper and radio station in the coun- 
try). But more than that, the President 
came forward with his own line on For- 
mosa. This line was merely a repetition 
of a letter which Warren Austin had a 
few days earlier delivered to the United 
Nations after China, through the Soviet 
delegation, had introduced a resolution 
in the Security Council condemning 
American aggression in Formosa. It 
contained seven points designed to 
bamboozle the majority of votes, which 
the American government controls 
through the Marshall Plan and its Latin 
American puppets, into sustaining the 
President’s action of June 27th last when 
he ordered the American Seventh Fleet 
into Chinese waters. 

First, said Mr. Truman, the United 
States “has not encroached on the ter- 
ritory of China, nor has the United 
States taken aggressive action against 
China.” In the light of American inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war from 
1945 until 1949, when they were kicked 
out, this statement is historically untrue. 
In the light of the presence today of the 
Seventh Fleet in Chinese waters, the 
active participation of the American 
military in the Chiang Kai-shek regime, 
and the official arming of Chiang’s 
forces this first point is, to say the least, 
fantastic. 

Points two and three maintain that 
the United States has intervened in For- 
mosa (in contradiction to point one) to 
neutralize the Chinese civil war and to 
protect its own flanks in the Korean 
war. This clearly enough implies that 
Formosa, as part of China, is involved 
in the Chinese civil war. It states flatly 
that the United States has intervened in 
that civil war. 

But point four of the Truman-Austin 
declaration takes a curious turn by say- 
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ing that the status of Formosa is not 
yet determined and will be determined 
only when “there is international action 
to determine its future.” Thus on the 
one hand Formosa is part of the Chinese 
civil war, which would seem to make it 
part of China, and on the other it is not 
part of China. But even stranger in con- 
nection with point four is the fact that 
Formosa is the refuge of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government which the United 
States recognizes as being the govern- 
ment of China. One cannot help but 
wonder how, if according to point four 
the status of Formosa is undetermined, 
it can at the same time be regarded as 
the seat of the Chinese government. 

The fifth point reiterates Wall Street’s 
eternal and uninterrupted friendship for 
China and even places the American 
government first among all nations of 
the world in this respect. 

The sixth point graciously. assures the 
United Nations that the American gov- 
ernment would be glad to have “the 
case of Formosa” considered. However, 
“the case of Formosa” happens not to 
be the question before the Security Coun- 
cil. That question is aggression against 
China. Finally, in the last point, Tru- 
man and Austin exhort the Security 
Council not to be diverted by the For- 
mosa question from the issue at hand 
which, it says, is the Korean war. 

One is hard put to it indeed to figure 
out, just from this letter to the United 
Nations, what the administration’s posi- 
tion on Formosa really is. Some of the 
contradictions and puzzles in the letter 
have been pointed out. The letter says, 
plainly enough as the words read, that 
the American government has not taken 
aggressive action against China, yet the 
letter in no place orders the American 
Seventh Fleet nor American military 
personnel to withdraw from Formosa. 
The deed, in this as in most cases, has 
impressed the world more deeply than 
the word. 

If we judge by the deed, rather than 
the word, just where is the difference 
between the Truman position and that 
of MacArthur? It is true the President 
has declared that the Seventh Fleet will 
withdraw from Formosa at the close of 
the Korean war. But when will that 
war end and who will decide when it 
has ended? Is it not a fact that we are 
still technically at war with Japan and 
Germany? This technicality, in so far as 
it concerns the Far East, has just been 
used by Truman to reverse the Yalta 
and Potsdam decisions and to declare 
that the status of Formosa is still un- 
determined. In the present context of 
events and policies does the President’s 
assurance of military withdrawal from 
Formosa after the Korean war carry any 
conviction? 

Some light on the alleged Truman- 
MacArthur dispute over policy in the 


Far East is cast by the events just prior 
to the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Readers of this magazine will recall that 
in recent issues we have reviewed the 
clash of words over Formosa which 
made much noise in this country in the 
latter part of 1949 and early 1950. Her- 
bert Hoover, Senators Taft, Knowland, 
Ferguson and others advocated imme- 
diate American armed intervention in 
Formosa. Inspired articles appeared pur- 
porting to give MacArthur’s views on 
the subject. These views are identical 
with those of the interventionists. There 
was much discussion of the “MacArthur 
Line” embracing not only Formosa but 
southern Korea. Early in January, as we 
reported in some detail in this magazine, 
Truman and Acheson flatly repudiated 
such a policy and unequivocally took a 
position of non-intervention in Formosa 
and no military aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Immediately thereafter the President 
dispatched to Japan for talks with Mac- 
Arthur his Chiefs of Staff, his special 
Ambassador Jessup and others for the 
purpose, as we now know, of implement- 
ing the very policies which he had de- 
nounced. 

The President’s apparent repudiation 
of MacArthur’s new declaration on For- 
mosa therefore carries little, if any, con- 
viction. What we are witnessing today 
on the question of Formosa is rather a 
repetition of the procedure which has 
been followed by the present administra- 
tion ad nauseum, on civil rights, on the 
United Nations, on labor disputes, on 
foreign policy in general, and, today, 
on Korea and Formosa. It is the tactic 
of strike breaking under the banner of 
labor’s rights, of lynching under the 
slogan of Negro equality, of decimating 
the United Nations under talk of giving 
it unstinted support, of invading and 
destroying Korea under the flag of de- 
mocracy. And so it is with Formosa. 

What Truman didn’t like about the 
MacArthur message on Formosa was 
that it went contrary to the often tested 
administration technique. MacArthur 
said too much. He spoke out of turn. 
He revealed to the whole world the 
American policies, policies which re- 
quire “*cealment and demagogy for 
suc vlementation. The Secretary 
of uh “' made the same mistake 
shortly wen he spoke frankly 
of an ame of aggression. Mat- 
thews, like MavA.our, was slapped on 
the wrist. But he was not cashiered. Nor 
was the accuracy of his remarks dis- 
proved. On the contrary, in the case of 
Matthews as well as MacArthur, the 
deeds of the Truman administration 
amply prove that both these men have 
accurately reflected the government’s 
policies. That and that alone, their frank 
espousal of the facts, was their mistake. 
On that and that alone they were re- 
buked by the President. 
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Not My Liberty—But Ours 


A message from 


REV. RICHARD MORFORD 


Dear Friends: 

On Tuesday, August 29, I entered the 
District Prison in Washington to serve a 
three month sentence for contempt of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

I have no fear, my friends, of the dis- 
comforts of the three months of my 
prison term. That is not my prime con- 
cern, though certainly I long to be out 
in the air, walking among the crowds 
of my city, to hear the friendly voices 
of my friends and associates and to enjoy 
the love and warmth of my home and my 
family, to be active and useful. 

But it is not just the Rev. Richard 
Morford, a Presbyterian minister, that 
has been jailed. 

I am here as the Eexcutive Director of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, an organization that has con- 
sistently spoken, petitioned and fought 
for cooperation between the two greatest 
powers on earth. We have been convicted 
now for the crime of having supported 
President Roosevelt’s policy of amity 
with the Soviet Union, and continuing 
to support that policy since his death. We 
are war prisoners of the Cold War. 

What specifically was the cause of my 
contempt citation? 

On November 12, 1945, the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee first asked for 
“a list of the names of those who have 
donated to your organization, and the 
amount of each donation, together with 
a list of the organization’s expenditures 
by name and amount for the past twelve 
months.” 

Four months later, in March, 1946, I 
refused to comply with this request and 
was subsequently cited for contempt. 

At that time the House Committee was 
a premature advocate of the Cold War. 

On November 14, 1945, three days 
after the first demand for names by the 
House Committee, the National Coun- 
cil’s Madison Square Garden rally was 
addressed by Dean Acheson, then Under- 
Secretary of State, and received warm 
messages from President Truman, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Admiral King and Sec- 
retary of War Patterson. 

Since that time, however, the Cold 
War policy then urged by the House 
Un-American Activiiies Committee has 
become official U.S. Government policy. 

My arrest has new significance today. 
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Richard Morford is in jail. In imprisoning 
a man of such purity of spirit, such strength 
and courage and devotion to the highest in- 
terests of his country and his fellow men, our 
government has only brought dishonor on it- 
self. So, too, it has done in the case of the 
growing number of others jailed or facing 
jail for their political beliefs, their work for 
peace, for democracy, for human welfare. 
They are wrong who think they can silence or 
break such people by jailing them. Their voices 
ting the louder under the hammer blows of 
suppression, their fighting spirit glows more 
brightly. And we, who remain outside the 
bars, gain from their example and their cour- 
age new inspiration to carry on the work that 
must be done. 

Richard Morford, a Presbyterian minister, 
has devoted his life to the practical applica- 
tion of the moral principles of his religious 
faith in the relations between men and na- 
tions. He has served the American people 
well. As Executive Director of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship for the 
past five years he has worked indefatigably 
to keep our country from the disastrous path 
of atomic war, to return to the policy of un- 
derstanding and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union which is the only guarantee of security. 
He has staunchly upheld his right and the 
right of others under our Constitution to crit- 
icize policies of our Government when they 
are contrary to the interests and weifare of 
the people of our nation. 

We are proud to print this message from 
Richard Morford to his friends on the eve of 
his imprisonment. 

We honor Richard Morford for his noble 
work, for his gallant sacrifice on behalf of us 
all. Let us show our honor and our gratitude 
by intensifying our own efforts a hundred- 
fold in carrying on the work for American- 
Soviet friendship and world peace. 


JESSICA SMITH 





The danger to democracy is always 
grave when the right of citizens to band 
together in organizations and petition is 
endangered by a Gongressional commit- 
tee with the power to conduct inquisi- 
tions, to slander, to defame and intimi- 
dete; when, in the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, “the way is open to force 
disclosure of attitudes on all manner of 
social, economic, moral and political is- 
sues. 

In time of war hysteria, this danger 
is increased many fold. 

Today, in the light of my case, we must 
ask— 

Is the right to speak and petition for 
peace, to avoid atomic war and the de- 





Richard Morford 


Rev. 


struction of our country and of the world, 
to be curbed and suppressed as subversive 
and Un-American? 

No, we answer! 

Fostering American-Soviet friendship, 
far from being subversive, is akin to 
fostering the right to live, to existence 
itself. 

I am alarmed, friends, at the implica- 
tions of my arrest. I intend to fight, to 
carry my case to the United States Su- 
preme Court —if necessary — even after 
my prison sentence is finished. 

I am confident in our battle against 
this attempt of governmental authority 
to outlaw voices for peace. The peace 
movement of the world embraces hun- 
dreds of millions, including millions in 
our own country. These voices will not, 
cannot, be stifled. 

I, along with other victims of the Un- 
American Committee, am in the crucial 
center of the struggle for peace. My case 
is a case for peace, for the right to differ 
with those who preach the inevitability 
of war and of atomic destruction. 

I ask you to take action. Write to the 
Supreme Court to urge that a writ of 
certiorari be granted so that all the con- 
stitutional implications of this case can 
be reviewed. 

While I am in prison, I cannot speak 
to you directly. Let it not be necessary 
for me to approach you face to face. Let 
us join together in confidence. More than 
your silent sympathy and agreement is 
needed. 

An immediate vicious result of these 
attacks is the wasting of important and 
limited funds. Please send whatever you 
can to Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Room 803, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City, so 
that our organization may continue and 
strengthen its work for the peaceful co- 
existence: of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


Ricuarp Morrorp 











A Catholic Priest on Peace 





Why I Signed the Stockholm Appeal 


HY? To do away with a situation 
which, for a Christian, is quite 
intolerable. 

On May 19, General Vandenberg said 
at Detroit: “The existence of the atom 
bomb places industrial centers like De- 
troit in the front line. The great factories 
and industrial centers have become 
major objectives. With the use of the 
atomic bomb these centers can be de- 
stroyed a few hours after an attack has 
been launched.” 

What General Vandenberg said about 
Detroit we must say about Le Creusot, 
Lorraine, Boulogne-Billancourt. 

Now the United States occupies bases 
in England, in Morocco (Port Lyautey), 
in France (Istres). These bases are fitted 
out for heavy bombers which are es- 
sential for carrying the atom bombs now 
being turned out in the United States by 
the billion-dollars worth. 

Whether it would be better to trans- 
port the bombs immediately to these 
bases or leave them in America, is a mat- 
ter of open dispute there. Indeed on 
June 6, Mr. Paul Griffith, Assistant De- 
fense Secretary, declared that in 1947 
he had advised President Truman to 
drop an atom bomb “somewhere over 
there” as a warning! 

So from the very first moment of a 
conflict atomic death threatens thousands 
of innocent victims, in the United States, 
in Europe, in the world. 

This abominable situation must be 
done away with. How? 

By prayer, of course. Prayer can ac- 
complish miracles. But we must not 
tempt God. God helps those who help 
themselves. 

By neutrality, by saying to the two 
giants: go and fight somewhere else; you 
won't fight in Europe. Of course. But 
one of the giants is already installed 
here. How can we make it budge so that 
we can have real neutrality? And, in any 
case, would a crime committed outside 
Europe be any less hateful? 

By trusting to our Governments? Our 
Governments are shirking the question. 
At Lake Success the United Nations 
Commission is in an impasse. There 
must be a way out. Control presupposes 
banning. Banning presupposes 
weapon’s being declared criminal, 


This is what the Stockholm Appeal 
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by ABBE JEAN BOULIER 





Abbé Jean Boulier 


says, and it is addressed to the peoples 
of the world, not to Governments who 
turn a deaf ear. It embodies the will of 
the people. Governments will have to 
bow to this sovereign will: sign or 
resign! This is why the Stockholm Ap- 
peal is not a declaration of principle, 
but a declaration of will, a resolution, 
the resolution of the peoples of the 
world to save humanity. 

It is a modest resolution which aims 
only at the most spectacular of the 
weapons of mass extermination; which 
does not mention radio-guided rockets 
nor bacteriological warfare . . . but ob- 
viously opens the way to further bans. 

It is a realistic resolution which is ex- 
pressed in three inseparable parts—the 
outlawing, control and sanction. 

It is an effective resolution, which will 
be signed in France by several millions, 
in the world by hundreds of millions 
and which will thereby force govern- 
ments to cease recourse to diversions ‘and 
evasions and will allow them only two 
alternatives: either to refuse to sign and 
to confess that they consider employing 
this criminal weapon; or to sign and to 
use it anyhow perjuring themselves at 





the very beginning of a war and being 
hanged at the end of it. 

The Stockholm Appeal is an appeal 
by peoples to governments—by peoples 
who command to governments who 
claim to serve them. The governing 
authorities must hear this appeal like a 
thunderclap through the snug and tight 
double-doors of the chancelleries. Mil- 
lions of voices must lend themselves to 
this appeal. 

One must choose and be counted. 
Who is for the Appeal? Who is against 
it? What honest men can be against it? 

“I am against the Appeal,” a poor 
soul has said, a man who to boot is 
President of the Paris Bar. “If the first 
atomic bomb is for Moscow I’m for it.” 

Well really! Here is a courageous, if 
cynical, opinion—one which puts its 
author outside humanity. This is no 
man, this is a wild beast! 

The pilot of the plane which dropped 
the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Captain 
Robert Lewis, has entered a monastery. 
He has decided to expiate until the end 
of his life the crime he committed in 
ignorance. He did not know the kind of 
machine he was transporting and which 
he released. Robert Lewis is a man aid 
a Christian. The President of the Bar 
is an animal. 

And an animal without common sense 
even. For if the first bomb is for Mos- 
cow, where will the second one fall? 

“I am against the Appeal,” a theolo- 
gian has said, “for this Appeal is a pub- 
licity trap. I will not fall into this trap.” 
He has fallen further—into sophistry 
and equivocation. 

The only way to answer is to keep out 
of the equivocation. Is it a publicity 
trap? Well then, make it your publicity, 
add your signature, the signature of a 
Christian; give testimony of your Chris- 
tianity on the petition where men, all 
men, can offer evidence of their human- 
ity. 
“IT am against the Appeal,” says 
another, “it does not speak of God. 
Without God there can be no real peace. 
I am for Christian peace, the only true 
peace!” 

I too. But let us not be confused. The 
Stockholm Appeal does not lead us to 
“the peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ,” nor into the peace of the heart, 
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nor into eternal peace. It is concerned 
with the peace of the graveyards. Do 
you want to have to bury by the thou- 
sands the remains of human beings 
burned alive, if anything remains of 
them? Do you want to dig graves by the 
thousands for children? 

This is the question. And if the De- 
fenders of Peace are outraged and re- 
pelled at this thought, sign with them. 
Express with your name the disgust and 
horror which such a prospect for the 
human race inspires in you. I am a 
Christian. I am an honest man. I sign 
with millions of honest people who sign 
with me throughout the world, in the 
United States, in England, in Sweden, 
in China, in Russia, in India, in my 
neighborhood, in my village. 

It is precisely at this point that I am 
attacked. “Abbé Boulier is a bad priest,” 
“a Moscow spy in a priest’s frock, he 
plays the Communist game. . . .” 

I shall not reply to the insults; but I 
do want to reply to the stupidity— 
“you play the Communist game.” 

I play the game of humankind. I want 
to save the women and children of the 
world from the bomb, the women and 
children of France. I want to save them 
and I shall try to do so along with all 
men who, like me, see the danger and are 
determined to forestall it. It is certainly 
a question for Communists—it is a ques- 
tion for the whole human race; a plebis- 
cite all over our planet, with a thousand 
million votes, bringing the end of the 
cold war and of war itself. 

Let me do my job as a man and a 
priest and preach to all men the Lord’s 
precept, “Thou shalt not kill.” I am 
playing the game of the Church, of the 
Gospel, the game of life against death 
and frightful massacre. You tell me this 
is the game of the Communists. You 
could not give them higher praise. 

Besides, the question is not a new 
one—it has already been resolved. At 
the time of the last strikes Catholics 
fought side by side with Communists 
for the defense of their wages. Nobody 
then raised the absurd objection—you 
are playing the Communists’ game. It 
was a question of fighting together 
against misery and the intolerable ex- 
ploitation of workers. 

Well, it is the same thing today. It is 
not a matter of the well-being of the 
working-class home, but of its very exist- 
ence. Moreover, the homes of the rich 
and the poor alike are threatened. It is 
not only a matter of fighting against 
misery, but of preventing death, the ter- 
rible, interminable agony of death by 
radiation burns. Like the strike against 
injustice, the struggle against atomic 
death demands unity of action. Hatred 
and fear of Communism must yield be- 
fore a feeling of human solidarity, before 
our sense of duty to our fellows which 
tells us to sign. 
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One must go further. How can one 
explain such a strange refusal among 
Christians of good will? Would not this 
refusal spring from a secret and obscure 
rationalization? “Never, under any pre- 
text, on any occasion, make the slightest 
concession to the Communists. They are 
intrinsically perverse. They are under 
the ban of humanity. It is sufficient that 
they say white for me to say black. I 


hate them with a perfect and irreconcil- 


able hatred.” Such madmen exist. I have 
met them. But what have they in com- 
mon with the Gospel? 

“Thou hypocrite, if thine ass is fallen 
into a well, dost thou not break the Sab- 
bath?” If your house is burning, do you 
send back the firemen because there is 
a Communist among them? Or if a fire 
threatens the headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party, do you refuse to put it 
out, as is your duty, simply in order not 
to play the Communist game? Well, 
your house and the house of the Com- 
munist, both equally, your wife and his, 
your children and his children, all of us 
together, are menaced by the atom bomb. 
This danger can only be eliminated by 
millions of signatures. Why refuse yours 





Nearly 300,000,000 people in every quarter 
of the globe have already signed the World 
Peace Appeal for the banning of the atomic 
weapon under strict international control, 
and the branding as a war criminal of the 
first government to use it. In the United 
States, the 2,000,000 mark has already been 
reached. 

The attempts to intimidate those who work 
for peace in this country have reached the 
extraordinary pass that the Peace Informa- 
tion Center, which has been circulating the 
appeal, has been directed by the Department 
of Justice to register as a foreign agent, 
although the absurdity of the request is in- 
dicated by the fact that the Department was 
unable to indicate who the “foreign prin- 
cipal" is supposed to be. 

The Peace Information Center, as em- 
phasized by its chairman, the noted Negro 
scholar, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, “is an entirely 
American organization whose sole objective is 
to secure peace and prevent a third World 
War." It has no “foreign principal,” but 
actuated by the highest moral principles, has 
offered the opportunity for Americans to 
join with the millions throughout the world 
who want to end forever the evil of war and 
believe that the essential first step is the 
banning of weapons for the mass murder of 
civilians. 

Peace-loving Americans should not be in- 
timidated by this effort to silence their 
voices, but should communicate immediately 
with the Peace Information Center, Room 
413, 799 Broadway, New York City, for in- 
formation on how best they can support the 

work for peace. 





on this petition? Because the Commu- 
nists have put theirs? Must you be evil 
because they have been good? 

I have signed because I saw it was my 
duty. I am happy if the Communists feel 
the same. For it is the same duty felt 
by them and by me, through the same 
mature, the same reason, through the 
same voice of God. 

But let us get down to concrete in- 
stances and examine the consequences of 
not signing with the Communists. If, in 
fact, I refused to play the Communist 
game when clearly they are making every 
effort to save the highest human values 
and doing it seriously, then I consider I 
would be failing in my duty as a Chris- 
tian and also would renounce my rights 
as a Frenchman. 

My rights as a Frenchman include my 
right to self-defense. I have the right to 
defend my country against the atomic 
threat. I have the right to refuse to trans- 
form France into an atomic battlefield— 
which it would become as soon as a con- 
flict broke out. 

For this legitimate defense I have the 
right to seek help from all honest people 
who offer me an honest hand. 

The United States can invoke the miost 
noble pretexts—and indeed does not fail 
to do so. But its policy, in the last analy- 
sis, puts France in danger of having 
atom bombs dropped on her. The De- 
fenders of Peace propose the banning of 
the atom bomb. You will say they are 
Russians and Communists: in that case 
I sign with the Russians and the Com- 
munists to save my country. 

I add that it is my duty, for as a man 
and a Christian I have duties to observe 
towards Communists. As a Christian I 
owe it to myself to welcome truth and 
justice whatever their source, making 
exceptions of nobody. 

As a man finally I must uphold the 
Communists in all civil rights and recog- 
nize therefore their right to solicit by 
petition, with other citizens, the opinion 
of all citizens on a question of life and 
death which concerns us all, or I adopt 
toward them an attitude of hostility 
which is not justified in public life, put- 
ting them outside the law. That is 
nazism. 

But let us consider even the last likely 
consequences of the Stockholm Appeal. 
It is possible that this world plebiscite 
may weaken the position of the United 
States in the world, their material posi- 
tion, but above all their moral position. 
They, and the Governments in their tow, 
will appear perhaps as criminals who are 
in advance ready to commit a crime 
against humanity. Face to face with Rus- 
sia whom they consider an intending 
criminal, as they constantly refer to her 
as a “possible aggressor,” they in turn 
are going to appear as “possible crimi- 
nz!s” because they will “possibly” be 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The postman of Gvasyugi Village, 
Samen Kelindziuga, who served in 
the Soviet Army during the war 


ioe THE Soviet Far East, in the valley 
of the swift-flowing river Khor, buried 
deep in the forest is the village of Gvas- 
yugi. Here live the Ude people, one of 
the least numerous of the 36 different 
nationalities that have been identified 
in this part of the Soviet Union. As a 
settled people they are scarcely more 
than twenty years old for it was some 
time after Soviet power was established 
at Khabarovsk that these nomads 
emerged from the forest. 

Much has been written in the past 
about the curious customs of these peo- 
ples of the North, saved from physical 
extinction by the Revolution; of the 
Chukchi, the Koriaks, the Oirots, the 
Nanai and the Evenkis to name but few. 
Students of tribal society have found 
much to interest them in traces of matri- 
archal customs; the ritual of the shamans 
(witch-doctors) who held these pagan 
peoples in their grip until quite recently, 
has provided anthropologists with ex- 
amples of totem-worship; while expo- 
nents of the science of linguistics have 
been set intricate problems by their stu- 
dies of the languages of peoples who 
possessed no written language less than 
thirty years ago. 

But it is only now that we have been 
given the opportunity to read a literary, 
organized account of their primitive cus- 
toms written by a member of one of 
these peoples. In the story of his early 
days, written in the Ude language and 
translated into Russian, Jansi Kimonko 
has given us a unique document. Read- 
ing it, one learns, far more vividly than 
from the account of another outsider, 
how immense has been the change 
brought about by the Revolution in the 
lives of the “forgotten peoples” of tsarist 
Russia. 
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The Ude People 


by 


RALPH PARKER 


The man who tells this story was born 
“according to the law of the forest,” 
which means that three days before her 
confinement his mother, dressed in a 
dress made of fish-skin and stitched with 
tendons of bear killed by the spear, went 
alone into a forest hut which none save 
her was allowed to enter for fifteen days. 
Here, in the depth of winter, unaided, 
she gave birth to the infant who was. to 
become the Ude people’s first writer. 

The Kimonko clan made up one-half 
of the Ude people living in the Khor 
valley, the division probably being the 
result of one of those bisections familiar 
to students of tribal society and often 
linked by them to marriage customs. In 
the early years of this century the bitter 
feud that divided the two clans was one 
of the principal reasons for their weak- 
ness. Needless to say, hatred was fanned 
by the tsarist governor at Khabarovsk 
and by the Chinese merchants who used 
to exchange opium and alcohol for the 
sables of the Ude trappers. One of 
Jansi Kimonko’s earliest memories was 
of the head of the Kimonko clan show- 
ing him with pride his broken fingers 
and scarred limbs, the results of carrying 
on the clan’s traditional feud. 

Like most nomadic peoples, the Udes 
wandered because of economic necessity. 
Flood, forest fire, smallpox epidemics 
and, above all, hunger, caused them to 
strike camp and move on in boats carved 
out of poplar. The story of Jansi Ki- 
monko’s youth is a tragic succession of 
hopes for a settled existence being dashed 
by natural catastrophe and, more often, 
by the results of ignorance exploited by 
the local shaman. Not until the Red 
Flag was hoisted over their yurts was the 
wandering of the Ude people ended, and 
only then did they learn how to sow 
grain and build permanent dwellings. 

Kimonko’s account of the family yurt 
corresponds closely to the description of 
neolithic dwellings given by Soviet ar- 
chaeologists from Central Asia; a large 
wattle-roofed hut with a central hearth 
and a common area for eating to which 


the women members of the clan were 
allowed to cross from their own sec- 
tion of the yurt. 

Both within and outside this home, 
life was hedged in by rules of magic. 
If a death occurred inside the yurt, it was 
pulled down to avoid the corpse crossing 
the threshold, even though this meant 
leaving the living homeless. When a man 
was buried he was first prepared for life 
in the underworld, dressed in summer 
garments if he died in the winter and 
vice versa in summer; armed with a 
spear since it was believed that “below” 
too there were rivers and forests; with 
two silver coins placed in his hand so 
that he would be able to buy himself a 
bride; his head laid to the West; his 
favorite dog slain and buried at his feet. 

Less than thirty years ago Jansi Ki- 
monko watched his uncle being buried 
in this way. He had taken part in the 
ineffectual ritual conducted by the sha- 
man in an attempt to save the sick man’s 
life. The shaman diagnosed the presence 
of a particularly powerful devil to whom 
sables and cloth would have to be sacri- 
ficed. He instructed the Kimonko family 
to make an image of a tiger from grass, 
with two riders on its back clutching a 
snake whose tongue must be set alight. 
Then the shaman himself appeared 
masked and disguised as an animal and 
knelt before the idol whose function it 
was to wrest the soul from the sick man, 
to free it from the devil’s grip and to 
return it to the shaman, now wearing 
the sick man’s clothes. 

This grotesque sorcerer then advanced 
to the patient. Keeping his teeth tightly 
clenched as if to restrain the sick man’s 
soul from escaping prematurely, he re- 
turned the borrowed garments and then 
breathed into the sick man’s mouth. 
After which he left with the sables and 
the cloth. A few hours later the patient 
died. 

Among Jansi Kimonko’s early memo- 
ries magic plays an important part. His 
father had killed a bear, and the family 
was gathered around the hearth to eat it. 
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As the meat is cooked the hunter relates 
the details of the combat to the grand- 
mother of the family, the other members 
of which make pretence of not hearing. 
Then the eyes are removed and Jansi 
is told to swallow them so that’ when old 
enough to hunt “he will be able to see 
the animals before. they see him.” The 
rest of the head is nailed to the tree that 
first catches the light of the rising sun 
“so, that the bear will be able to see that 
we keep to the rules.” These rules con- 
sist-of smearing the clan’s idol—known 
as Sangai Mama—with blood and laying 
the bears heart at its feet. The meal is 
then eaten in silence. 

It is clear that we have here an au- 
thentic account of the survival of totemic 
practices at a stage where there is confu- 
sion between the concept of the bear as 
sacred and tabu and the concept of the 
bear as inferior to man, “always stronger 
and ‘more cunning than the bear” as one 
Ude song puts it. This complicated re- 
lationship is further described by this 
author in the strange sequel to the 
feast. 

A few days later, when the family was 
still rejoicing that they had now sufficient 
stocks of bear fat to last the winter, news 
is received of the death of a member of 
the Kimonko clan in combat with a 
bear. In the yurt it is at once decided that 
as this mishap had occurred as a result of 
a bear breaking the law of the forest, by 
which it is forbidden to attack a human 
being, the family is under an obligation 
to revenge itself on the bear by refusing 
to eat any more bear meat during the 
winter. And without demur, the family 
throws its winter supplies to the dogs. 

This is followed by a solemn trial of 
the bear culprit through the intermediary 
of the shaman. The dead man’s son, be- 
fore the whole Kimonko clan, demands 
an explanation from the bear. At the 
top of his voice the shaman “translates” 
this into bear language, and follows this 
by replying on behalf of the absent bear 
that it had broken the rule of the forest 
because the hunter had spoken ill of the 
shaman. Nothing remains to be done 
except for the shaman to extract a promise 
from the Kimonkos that they will respect 
him more in the future, assuring them 
that he will prevent the bears becoming 
rough again. 

Jansi Kimonko vividly recalls the end 
ef this weird “trial of the bear” with 
members of the Kimonko clan symbol- 
ically embracing a bear’s head as a sign 
of their “compact,” and the shaman go- 
ing off well laden with meat and fish. 

Recall, once again, that these are things 
that happened within the memory of a 
man who was only nine years old at the 
time of the October Revolution; and 
remember that the men and women who 
lived under the power of magic, manipu- 
lated to aid the merchants who lived on 
the backs of these oppressed Asians, are 
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today enjoying the same rights as the 
people of ancient Kiev or.urbane Lenin- 
grad. 

There is a collective farmer in the 
village of Gvasyugi who was sold for 
twenty sables in her youth. Her name is 
Paida. When she was young she was 
beautiful in the Ude manner and, wi- 
dowed early, courted by many. But she 
permitted herself the luxury of falling 
in love with a youth who could not af- 


ford to buy her from her father. 


She bore her lover a child which died 
in infancy. She buried it in the Ude way, 
by placing it in the boughs of a tree so 
that “its soul might take wing like a 
bird and alight in a new body.” Had she 
done otherwise she would have jeopar- 
dized her chances of bearing another 
child, according to Ude custom. 

Because Paida had affronted the law 
of the- forest by her conduct she was 
brought bound hand and foot before the 
man whom the tsarist governor of Kha- 
barovsk had appointed to be local chief. 
With her was brought the remains of 
the dead child and Kimonko tells us that 
she wept when she saw it at her feet. 

“Why did you not obey the law of 
the forest?” she was asked. Kimonko 
says that she did not reply. What could 
she have said, he asks, being but a 
woman? Then the chief sent for seven 
switches which were bound together. 
Paida was stripped and, being held by 
two men, was beaten fifteen times. Ki- 
monko, who was present, says that the 
people who attended the trial left rather 


than watch the punishment. After she 
was beaten, Paida was sold to a passing 
merchant for twenty sables. Later he 
exchanged her for a younger bride. Paida 
is today a Soviet citizen, member of a 
collective farm, living in her own house. 

How did this revolutionary change 
come about in the lives of the Ude peo- 
ple? How did the old law give way to 
the new? For the Kimonko clan the 
advent of Soviet power was salvation 
from certain death. Smallpox had wiped 
out most of the clan, threatened the rest. 
In despair the decision was taken against 
the advice of the shaman to send dele- 
gates to Khabarovsk. 

“Why did you not come to us earlier?” 
the delegates were asked at the Com- 
mittee for the Northern Peoples. 

“We did not know the way to you 
through the taiga.” 

Thirty-two boat loads of supplies, a 
doctor and a Communist went with the 
delegates when they returned. A Soviet 
was elected; after a bitter struggle with 
the shaman the Kimonko clan agreed to 
make peace with their sister clan, and 
gradually to discard the practice of soli- 
tary birth, tree burial and polygamy. 

A reading of Kimonko’s account sug- 
gests that the most effective blow to the 
prestige of the shaman, and thus to the 
whole structure of magical precept, was 
the success of the Soviet doctors in check- 
ing the smallpox epidemic by vaccina- 
tion, “the bite of the doctor’s mosquito” 
as the operation was at first known. 

Jansi Kimonko himself was now mar- 
ried. One day his father had said, “Let’s 
go for the bride.” This was the first 
Jansi knew of the marriage plan. The 
same day he returned with his wife to 
the family yurt. A Russian persuaded 
him to go to Khabarovsk to learn to read. 

(Continued on page 28) 


Formerly nomads and settled now for only about twenty years, the Ude people 
now have their own schools. This is in the library of Gvasyugi Village 
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oo How depressing it is to realize 

that on this Labor Day, 1950, one- 
third of the human race works in vir- 
tual bondage. 


“In the totalitarian countries the in- 
dividual has no right that the state is 
bound to respect. His occupation is se- 
lected by his masters, his livelihood is 
fixed by decree, at the minimum which 
will give him strength to work another 
day.” 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower spoke 
these words in a broadcast on Septem- 
ber 4, 1950. 

Hardly more than five years ago, 
General Eisenhower was leading the 
Allied forces in a crusade against the 
real totalitarian powers. Today, he is 
lending himself to a spurious “Crusade 
for Freedom” against his allies in the 
world war against fascism, sponsored 
by “The National Committee for a Free 
Europe,” which supports our former 
fascist enemies. 

General Eisenhower’s speech was the 
opening gun in a campaign to collect 
signatures on “Freedom Scrolls” af- 
firming the signers’ belief in world 
freedom (a frantic attempt to counter 
the profound influence of the World 
Peace Campaign for outlawry of the 
atom bomb) and contributions for a 
network of radio stations to supplement 
the Voice of America’s anti-Soviet ef- 
forts, its announced aim—“to fight the 
big lie with the big truth.” 

Eisenhower began with a defense of 
America’s colonial war in Korea. He 
charged that Communists have “em- 
barked upon an aggressive campaign to 
destroy free government as in the 
young Republic of Korea.” 

The “big truth” in this statement 
has been sufficiently exposed in the 
material we have published in the last 
two issues of Soviet Russia Today, de- 
scribing the terroristic, police state of 
Syngman Rhee in South Korea which 
Eisenhower considers a “free govern- 
ment.” 

Let us examine the big truth in the 
quotation given above, which is Eisen- 
hower’s idea of the situation of labor 
in the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. We shall go for our evi- 
dence to some of the numerous workers 
who have recently visited the Soviet 
Union and reported on what they saw. 

Last summer a delegation of six Scot- 
tish mineworkers visited the USSR, 
travelled widely, and reported on their 
findings after their return home. Since 
their report is now available in pam- 
phlet form*, we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief quotation. Having noted that 
they were able to go wherever they 
wished and ask whatever questions 
they desired, they reported that there 
was no evidence whatever to support 
the charges of “forced labor’ and de- 
clared: 


“As a result of this visit to the Soviet 
Union, we are agreed that the working 
class are free to live their own lives.” 


In May of this year, a group of twen- 
ty British workers spent sixteen days 
in the Soviet Union as guests of the 
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The 
Bié Truth 


and 


The 
Bid Lie 


Eye-witness reports by 
workers from other lands 
refute the slander that 


Soviet labor is not free 


Moscow Trades Council, travelled 2,500 
miles by plane and hundreds of miles 
by car inside the USSR, and also issued 
a report.** 

The delegates represented varying 
political and religious views. They were 
elected in their factories and trade un- 
ion organizations to bring back an hon- 
est report. 


A Country Run by Workers 


Mr. Fred Hollingsworth, National 
Organizer of the Foundry Workers’ 
Union and chairman of the delegation, 
summed up the views of the delega- 
tion. Let him answer General Eisen- 
hower: 


“Our visit has been an eye-opener. 
We can say quite definitely, after what 
we have seen and done, that the story 
of Russia given in most of our big 
newspapers and the B.B.C. is as unlike 
the truth as black is to white. 

“We had no trouble in getting the 
facts. We went where we pleased. We 
wandered about in twos and threes in 
the evenings and talked freely to the 
people. 





* Where Miners are Honored, Report of a 
Miners’ Delegation to the USSR, SRT Publica- 
tions, New York, 5¢. 

** Russia With Our Own Eyes, British 


Workers’ Delegation, 1950, 36 Spencer Street, 
London, E.C.1, 6d. 


“We found the country was run en- 
tirely by the workers. The Soviet 
trade unions enjoy responsibility and 
power unknown anywhere else. We 
found real trade union democracy, all 
officials from top to bottom being 
elected by secret ballot. 

“Every man or woman can rise to 
any position in any type of work or 
public duty, whatever their origin. We 
came across an engineering trade un- 
ionist, working as a turner in a factory 
we visited, who was an elected Su- 
preme Court judge. We met an M.-P. 
in a factory and learned that this was 
the general rule. Wherever we went 
we found that people in charge of 
things had risen from the ranks. 

“The Socialist system in the Soviet 
Union is working very well. Great 
progress is being made in every direc- 
tion—food, housing, holiday and leisure 
facilities. They already have splendid 
provision for clubs, holidays, hospitals 
and education—but they are doing even 
more to improve on what they have 
achieved. There is no question at all 
of cutting down on things like health 
services or new houses and schools— 
they are putting up more and more. 

“There is no limit to what any work- 
er can earn, except his own ability to 
produce. 

“Higher production is obtained by 
improved methods of working, not by 
sweated labor. The workers take part 
in inventing new machines, receiving 
large cash prizes. Wherever you go you 
see the progress being made in giving 
the workers the benefits of science and 
advanced machinery to lighten their 
labor. 

“Included among the factories we 
visited were the foundries at the Stalin- 
grad Tractor Plant and the Moscow 
Auto Works. As a foundryman myself, 
I can say that the working conditions 
were better than generally found in our 
foundries. More amenities are provided 
and greater attention is given to clean- 
liness and dust and fume control. 

“Shortcomings were not hidden from 
us. Quite the reverse. We saw both the 
old and the new. Our Soviet friends 
pointed out where things were not yet 
as good as they intended to make them. 

“Many of the shortcomings would 
have disappeared by now were it not 
for the war. They told us there is no 
such thing as perfection: when they 
advance to a better standard of living 
or of production methods, they think 
up somehting better still. 

“Our delegates were convinced that 
the workers of the Soviet Union are on 
the right road to a sound economy. 
Given peace, there is no limit to the 
abundance they will produce or the 
standard of life they will enjoy. 


“Wherever we went, one thought was 
uppermost: how to produce more, how 
to build more houses, how to grow 
more food. The tasks of building they 
have set themselves require years of 
quiet work, undisturbed by the threat 
of war. We saw Kiev and Stalingrad— 
two of their wartorn cities. 

“Anyone seeing all this and talking 
to the people as we have, could not pos- 
sibly imagine that the Soviet Union 
has the slightest reason for wanting 
another war. Peace is as necessary to 
them as air to breathe.” 


William Wilson, engineer and A.E.U. 
shop steward at the Rolls Royce (air- 
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craft) plant in Glasglow, was another 
member of the delegation. Let him 
answer General Eisenhower: 


“I never saw a healthier lot of peo- 
ple than in the streets and factories of 
Moscow and the other towns we vis- 
ited. 

“We visited many shops and found 
them swarming with people buying all 
kinds of goods, men and women com- 
ing out of the food stores with full bags. 
The people have plenty of money to 
buy. 

“Prices of goods have been cut three 
times in two years and in the same 
period there has not been one price in- 
crease. 

“Rent is no problem. The highest rent 
we found was 5 per cent of earnings, 
and included lighting, cooking and cen- 
tral heating. 

“The average family has more than 
one wage-earner. 

“Holidays on full earnings, sickness 
benefits from the first day, a splendid 
health service, sufficient nurseries for 
the children, plenty of entertainment 
and recreation at little or no cost, 
cheap travel—all these things should 
be taken into account. 

“To my mind the most important 
thing is that no one worries about a 
rainy day, short time or unemploy- 
ment, or what to do about bringing up 
the children. No worry at all. That’s 
the most priceless thing—and they’ve 
got it.” 


The Right To Criticize 


And still another answer from Edwin 
Boyce, a turner from the Stavely Iron 
and Chemical Company of Chesterfield, 
England, a member of the Labor Party: 


“As far as I am concerned the ‘iron 
curtain’ does not exist. I have been 
free to travel just where I like. I was 
able to make an uncensored broadcast. 
I talked to people as I pleased. 

“T have visited the Russian people, 
I have seen how they live, work and 
play, I have met the chiefs of trade 
unions and have been impressed by the 
democratic way they are elected. 

“Before my visit to the USSR, I 
looked upon the Russian trade union 
movement as a body who were replac- 
ing the old capitalist employer and 
wielding the same old weapons as they 
do to get discipline and production 
from the workers. 

“I found out that I was entirely 
wrong. The trade unions are enjoying 
a position unparallelled in any country 
in the world. They are running indus- 
ped in the interest of the working peo- 
ple. 

“The trade unions share actively in 
the drafting of legislation concerned 
with production, labor conditions, con- 
ditions of life and cultural develop- 
ment. 

“The trade unions take part in fram- 
ing systems of payment for work done, 
under the Scialist principle of payment 
for the amount and quality of work 
performed. 

“The members have the right to 
stand up and criticize the activities of 
their officials on anything which does 
not meet with their approval. Any 
officers, high or low, can be removed 
by the majority vote of the members. 
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A delegation of British electrical workers at the Moscow 
airport where they arrived as guests of the Soviet trade unions 


“Strikes are not illegal, but seldom 
happen, for the machinery is very swift 
in dealing with disputes. When the 
newspapers tell you that the Soviet 
Government force their policy on the 
people, don’t believe them. For. I have 
seen the way the workers praise their 
leaders. And I have seen the power of 
the Soviet trade unions. : 

“T have seen a country where the 
aristocracy of idleness is banished for- 
ever, where work and wealth go hand 
in hand.” 


Among the most recent visitors to 


the Soviet Union were seven members 
of the Executive Board of the British 
Electrical Trades Union, who during 
August took a two weeks, 14,000 mile 


air tour of the USSR as guests of the 
Soviet labor movement. Five members 
of the delegation were “Labor Party 
members, two Communists. Two were 
Catholics. All reported favorably on 
their impressions, all emphasized that 
it had been no conducted tour, that the 
delegation themselves planned the tour 
and saw what they wanted. 


Peace On Every Lip 


In a recorded broadcast before leav- 
ing Moscow, Mr. Frank Foulkes, E.T.U. 
President, said: 


“I arrived in Russia with my mind 
still occupied with the attacks on the 
peace campaign and the Stockholm 
Peace petition. It is being constantly 
reiterated in Great Britain that the 
peace campaign is a cover for the war- 
like intentions of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Here in Russia on every lip, in 
every newspaper, on posters, in the 
cinemas, on the radio, even in the cir- 
cus, there is only one theme; every- 
where the people are proclaiming that 
the only way to establish a better life 
and continue the immense task of re- 
construction is firmly and finally to 
establish peace for all time. 

“With this vivid picture in my mind 
and the knowledge of the tremendous 
propaganda by the Soviet Government 
amongst their own people for peace, 
the intention of the Government is 
clear. No people could be continuously 
led along the road to peace and be 


suddenly switched to war... . 

“They are an ambitious people. Indi- 
vidually and collectively they are de- 
termined to progress, the nurse to be a 
doctor, the turbinedriver to be a sta- 
tion engineer, the nation to be free 
and independent. 

“I have seen the ordinary people at 
work, at play and in their homes. They 
are not downtrodden. They are free. 
They are proud of their achievements 
and their pride is completely justified.” 


Mr. James Hutton, construction 
worker and Labor Party member who 
now sits on the Middlesex County 
Council, said on his return to London 
that he had at first been shocked by 
some of the housing conditions he saw 
on the way from the airport to the 
center of Moscow. His frankly ex- 
pressed criticisms had been very well 
taken, and later he was greatly im- 
pressed by the way inadequate housing 
was being cleared and the tremendous 
amount of new housing and other con- 
struction he saw everywhere, and he 
was convinced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was doing everything to insure 
good housing for the workers. 


They Work for Own Interests 


Jack Shore, foreman of a Glasgow 
power station said: 


“T think that I express the opinion 
of the whole of the delegation if I say 
that a tremendous impression was made 
on us by the energetic and intensive 
work of the Soviet people in fulfilling 
the various tasks confronting their 
country. This is proof that they put into 
their work the whole of their heart, 
and are working for their own inter- 
ests.’ 


Mr. Meyrick Jones, a worker from 
South Wales, said he went to the USSR 
with the idea that it was “a country 
preparing for war and ruled over by a 
tyranny,” as presented by most British 
newspapers. Having seen for himself, 
he decided that “the things we have 
been reading in most of the British 
press are not correct at all.” 

(Contintied on page 29) 
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~ He Will Be 
An Engineer 


Young steel worker 
leaves the furnace 
to go to college 


This story of the young steel 
worker, Mikhail Ryadnov, is typical 
of the workers in the Soviet Union 
who are given every opportunity 
of increasing their skills on the job 
or going on to study further. This 
‘aid and encouragement is given by 
the trade unions and through the 
personal attention of the older 
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a deputy to the Supreme Soviet, with his pupil Mikhail Ryadnov 


Mikhail and his old teacher, Amosov, confer with the Preparing for an exam. Mikhail and another student 
director of the Steel Institute, Professor M. A. Glinkov receive help from Boris Stark, of the Academy of Sciences 














Ryadnov arrives in Moscow from the steel mills to attend 
the Steel Institute where he will study to be an engineor 


The students in the background are taking the written 
part of the exam in math; Mikhail is taking the oral part 
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At the Institute, the young worker enrolls with the 
secretary of the entrance commission, Zoya Markova 


With Alexei Kalugin and Vladimir Moissev, fellow students, 
Mikhail is getting acquainted with the Soviet capital 
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Question: What happened to those of 
Lysenko’s colleagues who ventured to 
disagree with him? 


Answer: 1 can tell you something 
about the ones referred to in the Decree 
of the Agricultural Academy, because 
we asked particularly about them in our 
interview with S. I. Vavilov, President 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
They are all working in scientific in- 
stitutes, most of them in the same sub- 
jects they were working in_ before. 
Those who are so definitely opposed to 
Lysenko that they would not in any 
circumstances work under a Michurinist 
general direction, are working in dif- 
ferent fields. For instance, Dubinin, 
who is a kind of leader of the Mendelian 
scientists, is working on the control of 
insect pests in connection with the new 
afforestation plan, but he is working on 
his own and not under the direction of 
Lysenko. Most of the others are work- 
ing in their own fields, many of them as 
part of the Academy; for instance, 
Orbeli. I mention Orbeli because he was 
specially referred to by Sir Henry Dale 
in his letter of resignation from the 
Academy. Orbeli is a distinguished phys- 
iologist, and is one of those people who 
happen to have a very large number of 
jobs. He was head of the Biology Sec- 
tion of the Academy, and six or seven 
other things. Now he has lost the first 


Below: The ear of wheat on the left is 
a usual high-yield variety, “Liutestsena 
62"; that on the right a branched wheat 
that yields from 5 to 8 times that of the 
usual varieties. Right: T. D. Lysenko 
acquainting collective farmers with 
branched wheat. 


(Questions and Answers on Lysenko 


by J. D. BERNAL, F. R. S. 


of these jobs, but he continues in his 
other functions, and has taken a very 
large part in the recent Pavlov celebra- 
tions. 


Question: How does Lysenko’s work 
at the Agricultural Station compare with 
the Rothamsted experimental work here? 
Secondly, is all Russian scientific work 
fully published, and is ii accessible to 
the whole world of science? 


Answer: 1 am not really competent to 
answer your question about Rothamsted. 
Some of the work, such as that on pro- 
tection against drought and soil science, 
is very closely related to the Rothamsted 
work, but I cannot make any very useful 
comparison between the two. 

As to the second point, everything that 
is published is available, but it is un- 
fortunately available only in Russian. For 
instance, I can give you a very good ex- 
ample. One of the most disputed points 
in the Lysenko controversy was the turn- 
ing of 28-chromosome wheat (durum) 
into 42-chromosome wheat (vulgare), 
and this has been attacked here on the 
ground that Lysenko must have had 
some of the vulgare wheat mixed up 
with his other wheat, and when he 
sowed it one died and the other lived, 
and that was how the transformation 
took place. 

He gave us a detailed account show- 


ing how he had done it. It was not one 
of his experiments, but was done by one 
of his workers. The sowing had been 
done grain by grain, and each individual 
ear was found to contain some seeds, 
perhaps only two or three, which were 
different from the other seeds, and these 
were the vulgare seeds. 

I asked why he had not published 
this, and he said he had published it. 
It is in a number of his journal, Yarovr- 
zatsia. So far as I know there are no 
numbers of this journal, in Russian or 
in a translation, covering the period in 
question, available over here. It is not 
that the information is not available, 
but the business of getting the journals 
here and translating them has not been 
adequately tackled. 


Question: What chances are there of 
Lysenko's work being made available 
here? , 

Answer: | think more and more will 
be translated into English in the Soviet 
Union, but a proper search would be 
desirable, and in a more reasonable way. 
I do not know whether it would be pos- 
sible to get a jury of impartial scientists: 
there are probably none. But it might be 
possible to get a fifty-fifty pro- and anti- 
group to go through the work. Up to 
the present the reading of Lysenko’s 
works has been done for the most part 
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by people who are violently anti-Lysenko. 
I notice in the case of other scientists 
as well as Lysenko that if you try to put 
down baldly what a person says without 
any background, the statements appear 
quite meaningless. But the man who 
made them had some purpose in mak- 
ing them, and you have to find out what 
he meant. That requires more than 
translation. It is quite a difficult job. 
The ideal would be to have British 
biologists working with Lysenko for a 
year or two, and then coming back to 
write it all up for us in England, be- 
cause it is not only a case of English and 
Russian. The scientific terminology is 
different, and that is one of the reasons 
why this enormous amount of misunder- 
standing has arisen. We just do not 
know what he has done or what his 
ideas really are. Although I have read a 
many accounts, I did not know 
half of what the Lysenko case was from 
anything that has appeared in this coun- 
try. 


Question: Do you suppose Lysenko 
knows himself how he gets his results? 
Both what his opponents have said and 
what you have said give the same im- 
pression to me: he is a marvelous type 
of person, with an enormous uncul- 
tivated field to work in. 


Answer: | am sorry to have given that 
impression. It is that, I think, but its 
more than that. He is constructing— 
working out—theories of his own. I 
have mentioned two or three ot them. 
There is this idea of acting on an or- 
ganism in a particularly unstable state, 
and he has very shrewd ideas, for in- 
stance, as to the effect of a higher or 
lower temperature. He does not know 
the detailed mechanism, and one could 
not know it without doing another 
kind of research altogether. 

On plant physiology this is a gold- 
mine, because every one of the effects I 
saw lends itself to physiological and 
biochemical research. These effects are 
obviously produced by certain chemicals 
moving from one part of an organism to 
another. By various experiments you 
could find out what they are, break them 
down, analyze them, synthesize them, 
try them out, and so on. There are 
several hundred man-years of work in 
that. He is not doing it himself, but 
other people are doing it in the bio- 
chemical laboratories of the Soviet 
Union. 

But he is concerned with what you 
might call naturalistic laws of the kind 
that are adaptable to the living material. 
It is a mistake we are apt to make, I 
think, especially people like myself who 
are physical scientists, to think that we 
can take nature and immediately reduce 
it to simple basic laws dealing with 
atoms. It is very nice when you can do 
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it, but in the first stages of growth 
nature is a bit more complicated, and 
you have to use rather rougher laws, 
which are not expressible immediately 
in molecular terms. That, I think, is the 
work Lysenko is doing. 


Question: With regard to the 28- and 
42-chromosome wheat, did the trans- 
formed grains breed true? 


Answer: Yes, the transformed wheat 
bred true, and that was the interesting 
point. It seems to be in every ordinary 
way a complete vulgare wheat. I am 
only just repeating to you what I was 
told. I do not understand at all how a 
thing like that would be explained in 
the ordinary way. All I was saying was 
that it is not a mixture of seeds. What 
the mechanism of transformation is I do 
not know. The experiment was done to 
make durum wheat. Every effort re- 
sulted in producing a vulgare wheat. 


Question: Persons hostile to the Soviet 
Union frequently say that no scientist 
is allowed to follow a line of research on 
theories which are—or may be—hostile 
to communist political theory. It is said, 
for example, that no research could be 
done on anti-Lysenko lines in the bio- 
logical field and no psychological re- 
search on Freudian lines. Is this so? One 
has great difficulty in arguing with peo- 
ple on these matters because of the lack 
of real knowledge. If it is so, why ts it? 


Answer: 1 think there is no doubt 
about the two cases you have mentioned 
as far as State-subsidized research is 
concerned. The reason is, of course, that 
they consider scientific theory has a very 
much larger part to play in science than 
we are apt to think here. This again is 
where the history of science comes in. 
They. consider the basic ideas underlying 
a particular kind of science may de- 
termine its actual scientific content, and 
therefore if from that point of view the 
basic ideas are wrong, they suspect the 
whole edifice built on them. 

That is undoubtedly true of Freudian 
psychology, which they consider arose 


out of the bourgeois idea, held at the 
end of the nineteenth century, that life 
is essentially a matter of individuals liv- 
ing in a competitive society. They feel 
that has no proper application to condi- 
tions in a socialist society, and so they 
have an entirely different basic psy- 
chological theory. That basic theory is 
the one which is taught, and on which 
research is based. 

I do not want to go over the Lysenko 
matter again, but it is the same in 
that field. In physics, where all kinds 
of basic theories enter in, there is no 
fixity at all at present. Considerable 
debate is going on. The essential factor, 
in their view, is whether a thing works 
or not, and they will naturally favor a 
theory which fits in with their view of 
socialist development. But it must work 
in the practical world as well, and they 
will only accept an approach that satisfies 
both. They will criticize the theoretical 
grounds and see how far the thing can 
be reformulated. That is the case in 
physics; I am afraid I cannot say more: 
in general there is a definite concentra- 
tion on all lines of research which are 
in general conformable with dialectical 
materialism. 


Question: Arising out of the last ques- 
tion, I should like to ask whether the 
difference between the biologists of the 
West and Lysenko and the Michurinists, 
is regarded as absolute by Lysenko, or 
whether it has become exaggerated on 
account of political differences between 
the two countries which lead the Soviet 
Union to give their political support to 
the Lysenko biologists with correspond- 
ing abuse of, or at any rate antagonism 
to, Western genetics. Is it the same on 
this side, and if the biologists got to- 
gether without the politicians, would 
they find a great deal of agreement be- 
tween themselves? 


Answer: The question really requires 
quite a long answer, but I think I can 
say this: in actual detailed account of 
what happens in the breeding of plants 
and animals, the two views are not as 
different as they might seem. 

That was put forward in the Soviet 
Union by Zavadovsky, who is still con- 
tinuing his work, by the way, and in this 
country by Professor Haldane. The view 
of Lysenko, and the officials’ view in the 
Soviet Union, is that the approach is 
quite different. 

You might argue, as it was argued at 
the time by such cautious people as Tycho 
Brahe, that there was no real difference 
between the ancient Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic systems supported by the 
Church, and the new views of Coper- 
nicus. To Brahe they were merely dif- 
ferent ways of describing the same 
phenomena. But most people at the time 

(Continued on page 29) 
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T. V. Tokarev, a Hero of Socialist Labor 
and a Stalin Prize winner at his lathe 


OME time ago I witnessed an incident 
that threw a sharp light on the do- 
mestic role of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
A delegation of metal workers from a 
number of Connecticut Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ Union locals were 
meeting their Senators and’ Congressmen 
in the Senate Office Building at Washing- 
ton (the press was present) to ask for 
a solution to the very grave unemploy- 
ment situation in their district. This was 
about a year and a half ago, before arms 
production began to give a lift to the in- 
dustry. 

After some of the union men had de- 
scribed the situation—how many of their 
members had used up their unemploy- 
ment pay and many families were near 
starvation, one of the Senators jumped 
to his feet, and began shouting, in a rage: 
“If they were in the Soviet Union they’d 
starve; if they were in the Soviet Union 
they'd be in slave labor camps!” And he 
kept repeating this with increasing hys- 
teria each time the delegation repeated 
“But what are you going to do about 
unemployment in Connecticut?” 

This incident came to mind when I 
read a recent newspaper account of the 
blast that Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing launched against old age 
pensions and the whole social insurance 
system in the Soviet Union, at an Eve 
of Labor Day meeting in New York City. 
(Daily News, September 4th.) 

Mark the crests on the wave of anti- 
Soviet propaganda and you will see what 
are the most urgent unsatisfied needs of 
the people over here. 

In the Soviet Union, as well as here in 
the United States, the older and the aged 
are much in the news. But there they 
are not lumped together as a “problem”; 


> 


they are treated as individual men and 
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The Old Belong to Life 









The aged in the Soviet Union are treated as an 
organic and very important part of Soviet life 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


women, and as an organic and very im- 
portant part of Soviet life. 

“The old guard of our society is a 
mighty creative force,” is the way a re- 
cent newspaper article puts it in discuss- 
ing the role of pensioned miners at a 
Donbas mine. 

Old age, under the Soviet system, does 
not mean that a person is shoved back 
into a corner away from life: their con- 
cept of ever-expanding horizons for the 
country as a whole and for the individual 
is not limited to persons in any special 
age-group any more than to persons of 
any special color or to men rather than 
women. Leading “innovators” in indus- 
try and agriculture mentioned in the press 
may be.17 or they may be 70. 

There are Toscaninis and Thomas 
Manns and Einsteins and Matisses not 
only in science and art but in every field 
cf Soviet life. The trade union daily, 
Trud (Labor) put it this way recently 
in an editorial: 

“Our country is rich in talented people, 
the innovators of industry. As they ad- 
vance our socialist industry they them- 
selves also move forward, disclosing ever 
broader potentialities, boldly developing 
their skills, and their technical equip- 
ment. The number of people of this sort 
is increasing daily. Among these ad- 
vanced elements in industry are not a 
few of the elder workers, the veterans of 
labor, whose knowledge and experience 
constitutes the Gold Reserve of our shops, 
plants and mines.” 

The older Soviet citizen possesses a spe- 
cial interest and a special dignity in the 
eyes of those who were born after the 
Revolution or who knew pre-revolution- 
ary days only in early childhood. As wit- 
nesses cf the tsarist regime and partici- 
pants in the revolutionary struggle, they 
represent recent history to younger Soviet 
people in living form; and Soviet people 
have the vivid historical sense that only 
revolutionary nations can afford. 

The men and women who continue to 
play an important role in industry and 
agriculture. as well as the arts and sci- 
ences, sometimes into the later seventies 
or the eighties, can do it because their 
strength, of body and spirit, has been 





fortified instead of drained out of them 
in their Soviet working years. Security 
is something they can take for granted 
as a background for living, and forget 
about in order to concentrate instead on 
designing better machine tools, or grow- 
ing more cotton to the acre, or aiding 
young steelworkers to grasp the details 
of their jobs, or in giving counsel to for- 
mer pupils now grown and out in the 
world, or perhaps just in being wise and 
loving and beloved grandparents or great 
grandparents. Pe 

Pinning a medal on the chest of the 
aged worker is not what they mean by 
valuing the aged and their services; not 
even granting him a pension and letting 
it rest at that. 

The paper Trud blasts what it calls the 
prazdnik or “annivetsary” or formal .ap- 
proach to the older worker: 

“There are plant managers who ex- 
press their attitudes to the old worker 
only by purely superficial ‘anniversary’ 
marks of attention; but they do nothing 
in relation to these workers actually to 
‘bear them aloft on a shield,’ as M. I. 
Kalinin put it. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of making a presentation to some 
veteran worker and delivering pompous 
speeches in his honor at an anniversary 
celebration. 

“In recent times the esteem in which 
the pensioned: miners here are held is 
shown only through the respectful greet- 
ing accorded them by those who meet 
them. There are some heads of enter- 
prises who consider it beneath their dig- 
nity to invite in an old worker to consult 
with him on this or that problem. The life 
of the mine passes them by even though 
they are remembered whenever there is 
occasion for holiday presentations. This 
is not the mark of esteem the aged 
worker merits: even when a man has re- 
tired he ought to be made to feel the 
steadfast attention as well as the care 
of the collective in which he traversed 
the honored path of his years of labor.” 

And then the editorial recalls how 
things used to be when the mine had a 
manager that had a correct attitude to 
its pensioned miners: 

“Not so long ago the management of 
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the Karl Marx Mine would appeal to 
older workers, on their retiring: “Don’t 
forget the mine! Come to visit it; help 
us with your advice.’ 


“The: old coal miners saw that they 
were considered as Elder Councillors. 
They took pride in this position, and con- 
tinued to aid production in the measure 
of their strength—some by participating 
in technical conferences with the mine’s 
head; others would talk with the young 
miners, acquainting them with the history 
of the enterprise, and making them heir 
to their experience.” 

The fight for old age and sickness in- 
surance is one of the oldest of the Russian 
working class. In pre-revolutionary days 
life was a savage thing for workers old 
enough to be pushed out of industry and 
for the aging peasants. The old worker 
had the choice of begging in the church 
porch or from house to house; or return- 
ing to his native village, where he was 
an added burden to families living on the 
edge of starvation; or a slow death in the 
damp cellars of the city. The proverb 
was “The best thing for old people is 
to die.” 

Under social insurance law today old 
age pensions for workers and employees 
in industry are paid at 60 for men after 
25 years of work (the term need not be 
unbroken); at 55 for women after 20 
years. (No contributions are paid by 
workers or employees.) However, many 
are pensioned earlier: the age is 50 after 
20 years for those in underground enter- 
prises or others involving injurious em- 
ployment, if 10 of the years have been 
spent in such work. For those employed 
in the principal skills in leading branches 
of the national economy—metal, coal, 
machine-tools, railroad and water trans- 
port, etc—the age is also 50 after 20 
years. Years spent in army, navy or patti- 
san ranks are reckoned as part of the em- 
ployment term—even in the case of those 
who entered industry only postwar. Years 
taken out for study by persons employed 
in industry, sent to technical schools and 
universities, are reckoned as employment. 
One year’s work in the Far North is 
reckoned as two. Amounts run generally 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the average 
wage. 

Long Service pensions are granted those 
in the fields of education and medicine, 
to agronomists, etc., after 25 years, re- 
gardless of age or state of health. Personal 
pensions are granted Academicians, other 
scientific workers, professors and associate 
professors, holders of higher degrees, 
writers, actors, artists, etc., and there are 
also many special pensions awarded for 
specific services in various fields. 

In administration the aim is a mini- 
mum of red tape: since 1933, industrial 

social insurance has come under trade 
union management; it is run on a demo- 
cratic basis, by social insurance commit- 
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tees elected in factories, working under 
local trade union committees. Pre-war 
there were over two million such social 
insurance delegates. In the case of work- 
ers retired on old age pensions, as well 
as the sick, these delegates form a per- 
sonal link between the workers and their 
factory. They visit those who cannot 
come around to the plant and its clubs, in 
many cases every week, bring them 
books, gifts and flowers, retail all the 
news of the plant, let them know they 
are a living part of their comrades’ ex- 
istence and not alone. It is reported that 
in wartime Leningrad, at the height of 


Hero of Socialist La- 
bor Nazarali Niyazov, 
of the Voroshilov 
Collective Farm, in 
the Uzbek Republic, 
with his daughter 
and grandson. 


He gives the young 
workers at the Ord- 
zhonikidze Machine 
Plant the benefit of 
his long experience. 


In the parlor of the 
home for aged thea- 
ter workers, Moscow. 


the siege, these delegates kept up their 
visits, sometimes walking half across the 
city under fire. 

The workers on the sovkhozes, or state 
farms, also come under social insurance; 
but the insurance of collective farmers, 
artisans and handicraftsmen, is handled 
under another system. 

According to the government statutes 
on collective farming, each collective has 
its own fund for aiding the aged and 
disabled. It is derived from special an- 
nual deductions from the respective 


farm’s money income, and also from its 
income in kind. The collective farm 








management effects the transfer of the 
required amounts from the common col- 
lective farm fund to its social insurance 
fund. In fact, the peasant is also se- 
cure and cared for in old age. These 
farm social insurance or benefit societies 
maintain rest homes and also homes for 
the aged, which are often flourishing 
small farms in their own right with 
market gardens, orchards, cows, hogs, 
poultry, as well as theaters and libraries, 
so that the old folk both live well and 
can do some farming if they want to. 

Artisans and handicraftsmen, if mem- 
bers of producers’ cooperatives, have 
their own mutual insurance system, re- 
ceiving benefits under the same gen- 
eral system, and almost the same 
amouuts, as the industrial workers com- 
ing under the state insurance system. 
The contributions are paid by the man- 
agement of the cooperatives. Old age 
pensions are also at 60 for men and 
55 for women; amounting to between 45 
and 60 per cent of wages. 

What about those persons who grow 
old and come under none of the above 
classifications? These are handled di- 
rectly by the Ministries of Social Wel- 
fare that exist in each of the Union 
Republics. All old or invalid people in 
the land are given maintenance. 

The retired workers not only play 
the role of consultant on technical mat- 
ters in their plants, of advisor on work 
and on life to younger workers, but 
in many cases keep up their participation 
in civic affairs, frequently broadening 
their work now that they have the 
time. 

Take the pensioner Myolova, in the 
great textile center of Ivanovo-Vossne- 
sensk, who worked for fifty years pre- 
and post-revolution, in the mills now 
called the “Worker Fedor Zinoviev 
Plant.” Myolova goes to the plant con- 
stantly, helps and advises the girls work- 
ing there; and often the young people 
come round to her house in the evenings. 
She is also very active in the District So- 
viet, a member of the Soviet’s Construc- 
tion Section, her special care is checking 
on the progress of housing for workers 
under construction. 

Ivanovo’s textile workers take special 
pride in their militant revolutionary his- 
tory. Here, in May, 1905, during a great 
strike of 70,000 one of the first “Councils 
of Workers Deputies,” or Soviets, was or- 
ganized. Today’s young workers like to 
hear veterans of those days, and of 1917, 
some pensioners, some still working al- 
though pensioned, tell about those great 
days. Vladimir Ivanovich Lepilov, of the 
Krasnaya Talka Mills, who was elected 
deputy to the 1905 Soviet 45 years ago, 
and today is deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR, takes groups of youngsters 
down to the banks of the Talka River, 
and tells them of the secret meetings 
of that first Soviet, there at that river, 
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and “the unforgettable struggles of their 
fathers and their mothers.” 

With the early ages for retirement, 
the steady increase in the health of the 
population (with the exception of set- 
backs due to the war and the brutal 
Nazi occupation), and the substantial de- 
crease in invalids among the aged in re- 
cent years (as reported by health authori- 
ties), a large number of workers, in in- 
dustrial fields and agriculture, as well 
as in technical jobs and the professions, 
elect to remain on at their jobs, or 
lighter jobs (which must be found for 
them, by law), after they are eligible 
for pensions. This is an entirely volun- 
tary matter and in such cases they re- 
ceive their full pensions plus full wages 
on the job. 

A feature story in the weekly Ogonek, 
about workers responsible for important 
“innovator” developments at a large No- 
vorossiisk cement plant—the same that 
long ago was the scene of almost the first 
outstanding Soviet novel to reach this 
country, Fedor Gladkov’s Cement—is 
illustrated with a cut of two men stand- 
ing in the plant, one older, spare and 
keen-eyed, the other a good-looking fel- 
low in his twenties. This is the team of 
65-year-old Ivan Yemilianovich Pero- 
vozny, and his one-time pupil, Ilya Gar- 
kusha, who worked together on impor- 
tant innovations. 

The elder is described as lean, with a 
“bold carriage,” blue eyes and the typi- 
cal deeply bronzed face of the man who 
works around fire. Evacuated to Keme- 
rovo, in Siberia, during the war, he 
trained hundreds of youths as cement 
plant workers (one is already director 
of a cement plant, one an engineer, 
many “master” workers). Back in the 
Novorossiisk plant, he returned to his job; 
and the younger men constantly consulted 
him as an expert on plant problems. 

Last winter he was ill. Upon return- 
ing, he was at last persuaded to take 
lighter work as head of the plant’s elec- 
trical equipment warehouse. Life away 
from active work in the plant he found 
deadly dull; and when the “Chutkov” 
movement for obtaining highest quality 
work reached Novorossiisk, he decided 
to get himself in shape to participate. 
He applied to go to a health resort where 
he rested and followed all the prescribed 
treatment conscientiously. And then he 
returned to the shop and to new triumphs. 
His three grown sons, living in other 
cities, beg their parents to come and 
live with them. Missing them deeply, 
Perovozny invites them to bring their 
families to Novorossiisk on vacation.... 
But he is not yet ready to leave his plant 
and active living. 

Here is a tale out of Tadzhikistan, the 
far south Soviet mountain republic in 
the high Pamirs, over on the Afghanistan 
border. The million and a half to two 
million population of this little republic, 


hardy and handsome people, today grow 
high quality long-staple cotton, as well 
as grapes and other fruits, in their val- 
leys, irrigated by the damming of their 
mountain torrents. 

A group of old men at the Voroshilov 
Collective Farm, in the Leninabad re- 
gion, sixteen of them, all at least three 
score years and ten and some nearer 
eighty, friends of long standing, decided 
to band together to set an example to 
their sons and grandsons and greatgrand- 
sons, and the rest of the farming people. 
Their decision came out of a discussion 
that had been going on, concerning the 
nature of heroism. 

As they sat cross-legged on rugs spread 
on the ground beneath the great trees in 
the collective’s blossoming courtyard, 
with a big bowl of grapes and melons 
between them, drinking tea or smoking 
their pipes—fine-looking old men, with 
pointed white beards and lean, strong 
faces, and embroidered skull caps and 
long robes—talking about life and about 
the great things going on in the world 
beyond their mountains, they had often 
considered the Soviet concept of a hero- 
ism that belongs not to the acts of war, 
but to the acts of peace and of peacetime 
labor. 

And one day 72-year-old Mirumar 
Yunosov rose in the collective farm 
meeting and spoke for his friends on 
this question. Heroism, he said, signified 
much toil and a vast store of patience 
and care and skill and experience. And, 
later, declaring that by reason of their 
age and the years they had toiled, he 
and his companions had acquired these 
qualities, Mirumar Yunusov proposed 
that they should be given their own plot 
of land to work on as a brigade, and 
there they would labor to produce a crop 
of highest quality cotton, sixty centners 
to the hectare (a hectare is 2:47 acres). 
This they wished to do now, before the 
time drawing near when they might 
have to retire from active life, that it 
might be an example to the younger 
Tadzhiks, and that they might be re- 
membered. One after the other the old 
men rose to support him, and finally 
the collective agreed. 

The brigade carried through their task, 
going beyond their goal, producing sixty 
and a half centners to the hectare, 80 
per cent of it first quality cotton. The 
whole collective applauded their progress, 
day to day reports were given over the 
radio. And when the crop was harvested 
there were banquets and celebrations, 
and medals and Orders awarded to each 
member of the brigade, and Mirumar 
Yunosov, who was brigade leader, and 
his aides, Saliyev Khashin Bey, and Aki- 
lov Pulat Bey, were designated Heroes of 
Labor of the USSR. All Tadzhiki- 
stan heard of their exploits; and the 
report reached also throughout the Soviet 
lands from White Russia to the Caucasus. 
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That was in 1947; although the col- 
lective feared the old men would overtax 
their strength they insisted on repeating 
their championship performance again 
the following year. Then the Commu- 
nists, and the chairman of the collective, 
in those parts called the Rais, pleaded 
with the old men to cease their labors. 

“You have many children and grand- 
children; you all have toiled many years,” 
said the Rais. “We believe that now the 
time has come for you to take your ease.” 

And, after long meditation, because 
haste is not decorous in those of many 
years, their spokesman answered: 

“From idleness the muscles grow weak, 
the mind grows dim, and fat accumu- 
lates. For sheep it is profitable to become 
overlaid with fat; they bring a high 
price thus. But we cannot believe that 
in the eyes of the Rais we are but the 
equivalent of these dumb beasts.” 

The Rais had not expected that his 
words would be thus interpreted and 
begged the old men to pardon him. And 
the argument continued. 

Finally they got them to agree to 
take lighter work in the vineyards; but 
seeing their love for the white fields of 
cotton, the collective hit upon the idea 
of appointing the old men as inspectors, 
to see that high quality in cotton was 
maintained. Not only the members of 
Mirumar’s brigade, but all the men in 
their seventies who wished these jobs 
were assigned them, the watchman Ma- 
sharif Nurov, and Maradshab Yakubov 
and the others. 

These appointments were no sinecures: 
the inspectors rode around the fields all 
day on their little donkeys; their expert 
eyes helped to determine the precise mo- 
ment when this or that field was ready 
for picking, and many other important 
details. They were tireless in detecting 
poor quality of cotton in the pickers’ 
sacks, and their prestige and the tender 
pride the younger Tadzhiks took in these 
splendid old men, made their criticism 
of poor work effective and acceptable. 

In every way the old men feel the 
important place they hold in the life 
of the collective. They keep in touch 
with everything that is going on; take 
part in the meetings, occupy front rows 
in pillared halls of the clubhouse, and 
the young readers assigned to them read 
them all the news of the day. They dis- 
cuss not only immediate farm affairs but 
the new hydroelectric stations being built 
in their republic, Michurin experiments 
with fruits; and, with proprietary inter- 
est, the cotton cloth the Ivanovo weavers 
are making out of their good cotton 
fibers, and countries and peoples far 
beyond the Soviet borders. 


Reading countless stories of this sort 
—just the ordinary incidents of day-to- 
day life found in the Soviet press—you 
get the impression of very real warmth 
and affectionate understanding between 
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Soviet people of different generations. 
For years the whole atmosphere of co- 
operation, sharing in important work, 
the respect for the individual, the Con- 
stitutional right of everyone to a job 
regardless of age, and pension security 
for the aged or ill, have operated to- 
wards healing the sort of rift between old 
and young that cuts across the popula- 
tion with increased force in capitalist 
lands. 

These factors, making for unity in the 
nation, also make for unity in the fam- 
ily. They do not have the once-a-year 
commercial stunt, Mother’s and Father’s 
Day. But you find this sort of thing: a 
meeting of Komsomols, at a Yaroslavl 
Auto Plant, honoring young Vladimir 
Slavnov for outstanding work, decides 
to send a letter to his father and mother, 
whose example he has often spoken 
about, thanking them for raising such a 
talented son. Young lathe-hand Nikolai 
Butenko, cited as a talented innovator 
at a Kharkov plant, speaks with much 
feeling and gratitude of his father, aged 
veteran of labor, how he nurtured his 
interest in technique, the work habits he 
taught him. 

The warm and open expression of 
family affection is striking both in these 
stories of everyday life and also in So- 
viet literature. The whole philosophy 
of human relationships expressed is at 
the opposite pole from the authoritarian 
control of the family which helped to 
mold the thinking of Nazi Germany, 
with its complement—murderous con- 
tempt for weak old age. As a horrible 
reflection of this attitude here in the 
United States, there is the practice of 
railroading unwanted aging parents to 
insane asylums, extensive enough to be 
the subject of an article published in the 
conservative Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, by Albert Deutsch. 

The daily paper, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, organ of the Young Commv- 
nists, in answer to a reader who asks 
whether it is the place of a Komsomol 
group to take up the question of a 
member who displays a bad attitude to- 
wards his parents, writes that the Young 
Communist, as a part of the deep es- 
teem he bears towards Soviet people as 
builders of a Communist society, must 
have the same attitude towards parents 
who “helped him to take his place in 
the ranks of the fighters for Commu- 
nism. To our fathers and mothers be- 
longs our honor, attention, care and our 
warmest love.” The editors quote let- 
ters of famous men to their parents, in- 
cluding a moving message from the late 
George Dimitrov to his aged mother, 
greeting her both as mother and staunch 
fighter for freedom, written during the 
Reichstag Trial. 


“The Komsomol organization is not at 


all indifferent to how its members be- 
have at home; only a chinovnik (petty 





bureaucrat) can have two faces—one at 
his job, another at home.” 

A civilized attitude is inculcated into 
children from their early years. The 
little booklet the school child carries 
includes in its rules of conduct how to 
behave to the aged: “Be courteous to 
your elders,” and “Be attentive and oblig- 
ing to old people, to little children, to 
the weak, the sick; make room for them 
on the sidewalk . . . give them every 
manner of .aid.” 
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Two Parallels 


They, too, knew intervention 


ODAY oldtimers in the Soviet Union 

who lived through the bloody inter- 
vention years after the revolution are 
following Korean events with special un- 
derstanding—and biterness. 

A group of workers who were already 
employed in the lumber industry at 
Archangel, northern port on the White 
Sea, when the revolution broke out in 
1917, sent a piece to the Soviet paper 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (July 29, 1950) re- 
calling the days when their city was on: 
of the centers of the invasion carried 
through by the fourteen-nation coalition 
which, intervening on the side of the 
counter-revolution, backed up tottering 
White Guard bands, supported the foul- 
est atrocities against civilian populations, 
devastated the countryside and prolonged 
by years that first agony of the Sovict 
people. 

In Archangel, Anglo-American inter- 
vention played the leading role. 

At a recent meeting of the Lenin 
Lumber Plant, in Archangel, they were 
discussing the struggle for peace, when 
saw-setter P. Anisimov rose and began 
recalling the way things were during 
the 1918-1920 intervention days, draw- 
ing a comparison between what hap- 
pened then in his city and what is hap- 
pening now in Korea. Several others 
who also remembered those days decided 
to pool their recollections and set them 
down in writing “. . . to recall to our youth 
that which must not be forgotten.” 

In addition to Anisimov, S. Postnikov, 
a sorter, M. Shabashev, head of transport 
and N. Morev, chief mechanic, sign the 
letter. 

“We remember only too well,” they 
write, “how the American and English 
interventionists came to our Soviet 64th 
parallel; . . . and here too they burned 
peaceful villages and dealt brutally with 
the people. . . 

“Here in the north the year 1918 was 

i frightful year—hungry and cold. 

The counter-revolution had cut us “off 
from our Soviet fatherland. We had 
hardly any food of our own at all then. 
The children swelled up with hunger. 

“Then, in July, two American steamers 
appeared in the North Dvina—the ‘Alex- 
ar.der’ and the ‘Ekba.’ Through the town 
the rumor went: “The Americans have 
brought help—white flour and canned 
meat and six thousand pairs of boots! . . .’ 
But they gave neither flour nor any 
meat. There were six thousand pairs of 
boots—but they went on a march across 
our land, 
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“The American soldiers landed on Au- 
gust 2, 1918. They began military activi- 
ties against us, still keeping up the pre- 
tense that they came as ‘friends.’ They 
talked about ‘aid’ and ‘freedom,’ just as 
today Truman—attacking a peaceful peo- 
ple with tanks, bombs and ships—shouts 
about ‘democracy.’ 

“The first day they came to Archangel 
they put up posters that said “We solemn- 
ly declare that our army has come into 
Russia not because we wish to seize even 
a foot of Russian soil . . . but in order to 
aid you.’ 

“The workers soon saw what this ‘aid’ 
was they talked about. Right opposite our 
factory they shelled the ship ‘Gorislava’ 
on which Soviet seamen were leaving 
Archangel, and when the sailors tried to 
save themselves, swimming away froin 
the damaged ship, began to shoot at 
them without pity from the shore. We 
saved two... took them with us... 
after this they crossed over to the parti- 
sans in the forest. . . . But how many 
sailors perished! 

“The interventionists’ ‘freedom’ was 
such a kind that soon the prisons in Arch- 
angel guberniya were overcrowded. Then 
they opened five new prisons and built 
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two new concentration camps: 
the island of Mulyug on the White Sea, 
and one in Pokange on the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean. These were real death- 


camps. 

“They brought baggage-trains along the 
highway into Archangel from all the 
surrounding country; the horses they had 
‘mobilized’ from the peasants dragged 
sledges laden with furs, hides and flax 

. and then they loaded this all on ships 

. and they also sent whole sea-caravans 
cf stolen Russian lumber out from the 
port. 

“We remember everything. The bru- 
tality of the officers. The tens of Ameri- 
can planes operating in the northern 
Dvinsk area. They bombed peaceful 
villages and towns. They sank ships 
bearing the wounded. They set fire to the 
fields. They burned down the forests. 
They murdered old men and children. 
Whatever they did not succeed in grab- 
bing, they sought to destroy. In every 
way they tried to put fear into the peo- 
ple. But the people were not afraid. 

“If we carry our historical comparison 
further, we must also recall the shameful 
finish to the intervention on Russian 
soil. . . . How in Archangel they began 
to fear retribution day and night. They 
had 20,000 here and the Red Army only 
4,000 and still they were afraid. The 
whole people rose against the invaders, 
they went to join the partisans or the 
Red Army. 

“The Americans and British and the 


(Continued on page 28) 





Malik Reealls Intervention Days 


Apropos of an attempt by Britain's Glad- 
wyn Jebb to show by quotations from Lenin 
and Stalin that the Soviet leaders considered 
an armed clash between the socialist and 
capitalist systems inevitable and that aggres- 
sion was part of their policy, Mr. Malik, at 
the August 25 Security Council session, de- 
clared: 


"The quotations from Lenin bear in particu- 
lar on that period of time when the ideologi- 
cal leader on the question of aggression— 
and a compatriot of Mr. Jebb, be it said in 
passing, the warmonger moar one, Mr. 
Churchill—organized armed intervention of 
the Entente into the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union, just as Truman attempts to or- 
ganize armed intervention into the internal 
affairs of the Korean people. 

"The Anglo-Franco-Japanese-American  in- 
terventionists invaded the territory of the So- 
viet Union from the south, from the north, 
from the west and from the east. 

"A struggle for life and death began be- 
tween the first Socialist state in the world 
and the whole series of capitalist countries, 
the interventionists, the aggressors. 

"It is at that time that the Soviet Union 
Government and its great creators, Lenin and 
Stalin, declared: 'The Socialist fatherland ‘s 


in danger.’ They called on the people to 
resist. Stalin stated at that time: 'We must 
either create a true disciplined army and de- 
fend our republic or perish. . 

“After the complete defeat of the inter- 
ventionists Lenin brought up the thesis of the 
coexistence of the Soviet state on the one 
hand and capitalist states on the other and 
businesslike relations and peaceful economic 
competition between them. The Great Stalin 
developed this thesis of the coexistence of the 
two systems and of the peaceful cooperation 
between them. In 1934 he stated: 'He who 
wants peace and the achievement of business- 
like relations with us will always find support 
among us... .' 

"The experience of history teaches us that 
it is not the Soviet Union which attempts 
through armed aggression to deal a death 
blow to the capitalist United Kingdom or to 
the capitalist United States but, on the con- 
trary, that it is the United Kingdom and the 
United States which repeatedly, overtly and 
clandestinely, attempt to deal a death blow 
to the Soviet Union. These are the facts. 

"Is it not clear then who was and who con- 
tinues to be the aggressor, who refuses any 
peaceful coexistence and peace cooperation 
of the two systems, the Socialist system and 
the capitalist system?" 
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A Trial of Immense Concern to All 
A review by ALBERT E. KAHN 


Materials on the Trial of Former Ser- 
vicemen of the Japanese Army 
Charged with Manufacturing and 
Employing Bacteriological Weapons, 


Foreign Language Publishing House, 


Moscow, 1950. 535 pp., $1.25 


URING the three decades since the 

momentous days of the Russian 
Revolution, there have taken place in 
Soviet Russia.a series of extraordinary 
trials, each of which has carried a pro- 
foundly meaningful message for the 
world as a whole. Among them were 
the trial of the fanatical terrorist Lieu- 
tenant-General Baron Ungern-Stern- 
berg in September, 1921, with its de- 
tailed revelations of Japanese-directed 
counter-revolutionary warfare and in- 
trigue in Siberia; the trial of Keren- 
sky’s former war minister, professional 
assassin Boris Savinkov in September, 
1924, with its startling disclosures of 
the secret efforts of the British Intelli- 
gence Service and Winston Churchill 
to accomplish the overthrow of the So- 
viet regime and the murder of its lead- 
ers; the trial of the Industrial Party in 
November-December, 1930, which ex- 
posed the anti-Soviet machinations of 
former members of the tsarist intelli- 
gentsia in collusion with officers of the 
French High Command; the Menshevik 
trial in March, 1931 which brought to 
light the counter-revolutionary plot- 
tings of members of the Second Inter- 
national; the trial of the Vickers engi- 
neers in April, 1933, with its revelations 
of British espionage-sabotage operations 
in the Soviet Union; and, best known 
of all, the three so-called Moscow Trials 
of 1936-1938, which revealed the trai- 
torous intrigues of the Trotskyites and 


the secret war preparations of the Axis . 


Powers. 

Had the world heeded the lessons 
and the warnings of these trials, man- 
kind might have been spared immeas- 
urable agony and havoc. But the vital 
truths disclosed were largely hidden 
from the peoples of other lands by a 
thick fog of lies and distortions manu- 
factured by the forces of international 
reaction. And this fog helped to con- 
ceal not only conspiracies against So- 
viet Russia but also the looming men- 
ace of the Second World War. 

Less than a year ago, another trial 
of immense concern to the peoples of 
the world took place in the Soviet Un- 
ion. The defendants at this trial, which 
was held at Khabarovsk, December 
25-30, 1949, were former members of 
the Japanese Army. They included such 
prominent military figures as General 
Yamada Otozoo, formerly Commander- 
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in-Chief of the Japanese Kwantung 
Army; Lieutenant General Kajitsuka 
Ryuji, formerly Chief of the Medical 
Administration of the Kwantung 
Army; Lieutenant General Takahashi 
Takaatsu; and Major General of the 
Medical Service Kawashima Kiyoshi. 
The crime with which these Japanese 
officers and their accomplices were 
charged was, in the words of the indict- 
ment, “manufacturing and employing 
bacteriological weapons.” The full pro- 
ceedings of this trial, including docu- 


mentary evidence in addition to the 


verbatim testimony of witnesses and 
accused, are now available in an Eng- 
lish translation published in Moscow 
under the title given above. 

.Before the reader of this volume un- 
folds the whole ghastly story of the 
Japanese High Command’s program of 
biological warfare: the systematic for- 
mation and training of detachments of 
expert bacteriologists, physicians and 
their aides of developing bacteriologi- 
cal weapons; the establishment of elab- 
orate technical facilities for the mass 
breeding of germs to cause epidemics 
and spread deadly diseases; the per- 
fecting of horribly ingenious methods 
for dissemination of these germs; and 
the use of fiendish experiments on hu- 
man beings to test the virulence of vari- 
ous bacteria and poisons. 

As early as 1935 two top secret units 
were set up in Manchuria by the Japa- 
nese Army Medical Service for pre- 
paring and conducting bacteriological 
warfare. These units operated under 
the code names “Detachment 731” and 
“Detachment 100.” An indication of 
the scale of the work conducted is the 
fact that one of them, Detachment 731, 
alone had a personnel of some 3,000 
members. According to the testimony 
of General Yamada: “Detachment 731 
was formed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for bacteriological warfare, chiefly 
against the Soviet Union, but also 
against the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic and China.’ General Yamada tes- 
tified that Detachment 100, in addition 
to producing bacteriological weapons, 
“was charged with the duty of carrying 
out sabotage measures, i.e., infecting 
pastures, cattle and water sources with 
epidemic germs.” 

Both Detachments operated special 
laboratories for producing vast amounts 
of disease microbes, including plague, 
cholera, typhoid and other germs. De- 
tachment 731 was also engaged in the 
mass breeding of fleas for infection 
with germs; and rats, mice and other 
rodents were used to facilitate the pro- 
duction of these germs. Some concept 
of the extent of this operation may be 
derived from the fact that Detachment 
731 maintained 4,500 incubators for 
breeding fleas on rodents, and that one 
branch had at its disposal 13,000 rats 
in the summer of 1945. The Detach- 
ment was capable of breeding in one 
“production cycle,” that lasted a few 


* 


days, some 30,000,000 billion microbes. 

According to General Yamada, the 
Japanese Army “approved and adoptea 
three basic methods of employing bac- 
teriolcgical weapons: spraying of germs 
from aircraft, dropping of bacteria 
bombs and, lastly, sabotage... .” At 
a number of secret workshops cases 
were manufactured for special bacteria 
shells for dropping plague-infected 
fleas from aircraft. The effectiveness of 
such weapons and the dealiness of di- 
verse germs were tested on living hu- 
man beings, mostly Chinese and Rus- 
sian prisoners of war. 

Describing a typical experiment of 
this nature Major General Kawashima 
related: “In June 1941, I, with other 
members of the Detachment took part 
in the testing, on the Detachment’s 
proving ground at Anta Station, of 
bombs filled with plague-infected fleas. 
This experiment tested the action of 
bacteria aerial bombs on 10-15 prisoners 
who were tied to stakes. On that occa- 
sion more than ten bombs were 
dropped from an airplane.” 

In addition to experiments such as 
these, numerous tests were conducted 
at various “laboratories” in which the 
victims were inoculated with such viru- 
lent diseases as plague, anthrax, 
glanders and typhoid. At least 3,000 
men and women perished from these 
experiments. 

Such horrifying facts as those re- 
vealed in the record of the proceedings 
of the Khabarovsk trial might seem un- 
believable if we were not all too fa- 
miliar with the methods of modern 
warfare — with the extermination 
camps of Nazi Germany and the atomic 
bombs now being stockpiled by the 
hundreds in our own country. And, for 
that matter, who has not read widely 
publicized accounts of the expensive 
preparations for biological warfare now 
being conducted under supervision of 
the U.S. Army? 

There are other reasons why the 
Khabarovsk trial has a very special 
significance for Americans today. Jap- 
anese war criminals are being pardoned 
wholesale by General MacArthur and 
former officers of the Japanese imperial 
army are commanding South Korean 
troops fighting side by side with Amer- 
ican soldiers. Such is the inexorably 
sinister logic of a war program—a logic 
which, unless we heed the lessons cf 
the Khabarovsk trial and halt the 
march toward war, will lead to the 
slaughter of millions of human beings 
by such barbaric methods as those de- 
vised by the Japanese High Command. 
That is why the proceedings of this 
trial should be gotten into the hands of 
every possible American. ¥ 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 6) 


Formosa as “a direct armed aggression on the territory of 
China, and a total violation of the United Nations Charter.” 
The note said further that the people of China “are de- 
termined to liberate Taiwan (Formosa) and all other terri- 
tories belonging to China.” It asked the Security Council: 


. to condemn the United States Government for the criminal 
act in the armed invasion of the territory of China, and to take 
immediate measures to bring about the complete withdrawal of 
all the United States armed invading forces from Taiwan and 
from other territories belonging to China. 


Mr. Austin’s letter to Secretary General Trygve Lie in re- 
sponse to the Chinese communication was also read into the 
record. (See article by Frederick V. Field.) 

Mr. Malik made clear, in answer to Mr. Austin’s statement 
that the U.S. would welcome UN consideration of the case of 
Formosa, that the Security Council was not faced with a ques- 
tion of considering Formosa as such, but the problem of an at- 
tack on the inalienable territory of China. The question of the 
status of Formosa, he emphasized, had already been decided 
by international decisions and acts taken during the war and 
post-war period, and therefore there was no foundation for 
the United States stand that there would have to be some 
future international decisions regarding this problem. He 
noted in passing that it would be more proper to use the name 
Taiwan, the Chinese name, than the name used by Japan, For- 
mosa. He continued: 


What is before the Security Council is the fact that armed 
aggression took place against Taiwan on the basis of a declaration 
made by the President of the United States, according to which 
the Seventh Fleet cruises in the waters of the Taiwan Straits and 
threatens armed opposition in order to prevent the only legal 
government of China from access to this island belonging to China. 


The Council accepted the Soviet proposal to put the Chinese 
complaint of the armed invasion of Taiwan on the agenda by 
a vote of seven to two, with only Cuba and the Chinese Na- 
tionalist representatives voting against, and Egypt abstaining. 
Thus a formal charge of aggression involving the American 
government was placed before the Security Council. 

The Soviet delegate then proposed that a representative of 
the People’s Republic of China be invited to participate in the 
discussion of the complaint of the armed invasion of Taiwan 
(Formosa), proposing that in view of the time it would take 
for the Chinese delegate to reach Lake Success, the decision, 
as an extraordinary measure, should be taken at once. 

At this point occurred a remarkable public exhibition of arm 
twisting by the United States. British delegate Gladwyn Jebb 
had indicated that he would vote in favor of the Soviet motion 
and France had also intended to do so. But before the vote 
could be taken Mr. Austin jumped up and sputtered against 
accepting the proposal on the ground that it was “ridiculous,” 
that the Council was being “frustrated” by the USSR’s attempt 
to bring to the Council table a representative of North Korea 
and now “A Communist who claims to represent the Govern- 
ment of China.” 

Mr. Malik immediately rebuked the United States delegate 
for violating the rules of procedure by “endeavoring to apply 
pressure during the vote.” He also noted the impropriety of 
the U.S. delegate’s reference to the political views of the rep- 
resentative of the Chinese Government, since the Security 
Council “cannot look into the matter of whether a certain rep- 
resentative is a Communist, a Liberal, a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, or whether he has no party.” He continued: 


The position of the United States is rather strange. In the 
Korean question, in connection with which they accuse the North 
Koreans of aggression, they say that the representatives of the 
alleged aggressor should not be invited to the meetings of the 
Security Council, but that the alleged victim should be invited— 






and the United States has maintained that this victim is South 
Korea. 

The United States delegation now makes an about-face of 
180 degrees and says that we cannot invite the victim of aggres- 
sion—while the aggressor sits right here. The United States is 
present here. The aggressor is here, and he objects to extending 
an invitation to the victim. 


As a result of Mr. Austin’s speech, France and Britain ab- 
stained from voting on the Soviet proposal to hear the Chinese 
delegates on the Formosa issue at that point. According to the 
report on this meeting in the National Guardian of Septem- 


ber 6: 


After the meeting delegates expressed shock at Austin’s open 
and heavy handed pressure tactics. A member of the French 
delegation said: “They pulled the rope to the limit.” 


Mr. Malik vetoed the U.S. proposal to set up a UN Com- 
mission to investigate the Chinese complaint of bombings, on 
the ground that the People’s Government of China had been 
denied an opportunity to present its case to the Security Coun- 
cil and that the UN could not send a commission into sov- 
ereign territory without permission of the government in- 
volved. (The Chinese Government had already announced 
that because its representatives were denied a hearing before 
the Council the Commission would be unacceptable.) . Mr. 
Malik queried: “How would the U.S. delegate’s Government 
react if the Security Council decided to send a commission 
into U.S. territory without prior permission from Washing- 
ton and without hearing U.S. opinion on the matter?” 

The Security Council then voted down the Soviet resolution 
to condemn the U.S. plane attack on Chinese territory. Only 
Soviet delegate Malik voted for the resolution, while Yugo- 
slavia abstained and Kuomintang delegate T. F. Tsiang re- 
fused to participate in the voting on the ground that China 
had no complaint against the United States. Refusing Mr. 
Malik’s request to turn at once to consideration of the com- 
plaint of U.S. aggression against Formosa, the Security Coun- 
cil then voted adjournment for several days. 


U. S. Bombings of Chinese Territory 


Mr. Malik placed before the August session cablegrams 
from the People’s Republic of China, dealing with violations 
of the border of China by the air force of the United States 
and with the bombing and strafing of buildings, railway sta- 
tions, railway cars and people, which he proposed putting on 
the agenda. The Soviet delegation subsequently introduced a 
resolution condemning the U.S. Government for these bomb- 
ings and calling for the prohibition of such illegal acts violat- 
ing Chinese sovereignty and causing damage to the people and 
property of China. 

In the course of the debate on the Chinese complaint of 
bombings, Mr. Austin acknowledged: 

Reports have now been received which indicate that one F-51 
aircraft of the Sixty-seventh Fighter-Bomber Squadron may have 
by mistake violated Chinese territory in Manchuria and strafed 
an airstrip in the late afternoon of August 27, 1950. This evidence 
has not been fully confirmed, but indicates a possibility that one 
F-51 aircraft may have attacked an airstrip at Antung in Man- 
churia, which is approximately five miles from the Korean border. 

Mr. Austin said the U.S. Government favored sending a 
UN Commission, consisting of Indian and Swedish repre- 
sentatives, to make an investigation and declared that if it 
were found that the attack did in fact occur, the U.S. was pre- 
pared to pay damages and see that appropriate disciplinary 
action is taken. 

The item was finally included on the agenda under the head- 
ing “Complaint of Aerial Bombardment of the Territory of 
China.” 

In the September sessions, Mr. Malik raised the question of 
the necessity of the Security Council to hear the representative 
of the People’s Republic of China on its own complaint on the 
U.S. bombings. He won the point that the vote on this issue 
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should precede a vote on the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry proposed by the United States. 

The question of an invitation to the Chinese representative 
to appear before the Council lost by only one vote when it came 
up on September 11. Six delegations voted for the invitation— 
the Soviet Union, Britain, Norway, India, Yugoslavia and 
France. Only the representatives of Nationalist China and 
Cuba voted with the United States, Egypt and Ecuador ab- 
stained, although Egypt had been one of the seven to vote for 
giving priority to this resolution against U.S. opposition. 

Jean Chauvel, delegate of France, who had previously voted 
no on questions relating to inviting a representative of the Chi- 
nese Republic, explained his switch by saying that “in all com- 
mon sense” it would be difficult for the Security Council to 
refuse to admit a representative from Peiping when it had 
agreed to discuss charges by Peiping, and added “It is also a 
fact that the Peiping authorities control the territory on which 
the bombing is alleged to have taken place. Consequently it is 
difficult to imagine how any inquiry or investigation would 
take place without the cooperation of those authorities.” 

While the question at issue was only that of an invitation 
of the People’s Republic of China to participate without a vote 
on a specific issue, the fact that this was the closest vote yet 
taken on the matter may eventually have an important bearing 
on the whole matter of Chinese representation. 

In the course of the debate on the invitation, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s representative, Dr. Tsiang, blustered that an invitation 
to “some representative of the Chinese Communists” was out of 
the question, since China was already represented by himself. 
With crass indifference to the killing of his own people, he 
denied that there was any dispute before the Council in this 
case, insisting that the bombing had just been a mistake, and 
that “in the nature of modern warfare such mistakes are bound 
to recur.” 

That the Security Council should be forced to listen to the 
ravings of this man who represents nobody but a discredited, 
corrupt dictator thrown out of their country by the Chinese 
people, certainly does not enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations, or of the United States, which is responsible for his 
presence. 

Mr. Malik at the final August session, urged placing on the 
agenda the question of clemency for the 2,877 Greeks con- 
demned to death under “the unceasing terrorism and mass 
executions in Greece.” But this, as previous similar pleas, 
fell on deaf ears. 

During his chairmanship, Mr. Malik placed in the records 
a message sent by a group of 38 American prisoners of war, 
officers and men, in North Korea. The signers said they 
had understood they were entering Korea as part of a UN 
police force and only later realized that instead it was an il- 
legal action, constituting unilateral intervention by America. 
The message urged: “While there is yet time, while many 
are still living who may otherwise fall dead, America should 
and must withdraw its forces from Korea. We appeal to you 
to take all possible measures for an immediate suspension of 


this senseless bloodshed.” 
The Soviet Plane Incident 


T HAS BEEN CONFIRMED THAT NO MEN OR OFFICERS OF THE 

Soviet Army are fighting with the North Koreans. The at- 
tempt to prove the contrary through the incident of the Soviet 
training plane shot down off the west coast of Korea failed 
completely. 

In a message sent to the United Nations on September 5, 
the State Department declared that the day before a bomber 
“bearing a red star” had passed over a screening ship of UN 
Naval forces off the West Coast of Korea, “and continued 
toward the center of the United Nations formation in a hostile 
manner. The bomber opened fire upon a United Nations 
fighter patrol which returned its fire and shot it down.” The 
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message said that a destroyer picked up the body of a 
member of the bomber crew, and that identification papers 
showed him to be “Lieut. Tennadii Vasilebiu,” a member 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

Mr. Austin read the State Department note to the Security 
Council, but, although he sought to give the impression that 
this was an indication of Soviet armed aid to North Korea, 
he failed to ask for any action on the matter, other than to 
insist that this was an added argument for supporting the 
U.S. resolution on the Korean war, and to make new attacks 
on the Soviet Union. Mr. Malik, in response, confined himself 
to calling the incident “one of a series of provocations of the 
warmongers, General MacArthur and the United States 
State Department which has been especially arranged for this 
meeting of the Security Council, where the resolution of the 
United States delegation leading to the expansion of the 
Korean conflict is to be discussed.” 

In a dispatch from Tokyo (New York World Telegram and 
Sun, Sept. 7) reports from the scene differed considerably 
from the State Department version, completely contradicting 
its story that the plane had flown over a screening ship. These 
reports said that the plane had shown up on the task force 
radar screen sixty miles away from the center of the task 
force, and a Corsair flight was ordered to intercept it. 

In a note on September 6, the Soviet Government branded 
the State Department version as false. The Soviet note said 
that on September 4, an unarmed Soviet plane was carrying 
out a training flight from Port Arthur to the area of Hai Yun 
Tao Island, which is part of the Port Arthur Military Base 
and situated 87 miles from the shores of Korea, and that 
without any grounds or pretext it was fired upon by eleven 
fighters of the U.S. military air force. The plane was brought 
down and fell burning into the sea five miles south of Hai 
Yun Tao Island. The entire incident, the note revealed, was 
witnessed by the crews of two other Soviet training planes 
and Soviet forces on the island. The note went on: 

The Soviet plane not only did not fly over the American vessel 
but did not even approach it, and was carrying on a training 
flight. It opened no fire on American fighters... . 

Protesting in strong terms this violation of international 
law by American military authorities, the note asked for strict 
investigation, punishment of those responsible for the attack 
and compensation for the loss of the crew and the plane. 

The United States, maintaining the fiction that forces in- 
volved in Korea are not U.S. but UN forces, refused to accept 
the note, insisting that it could be appropriately directed only 
to the United Nations. The Soviet authorities presented the 
note to the United Nations for purposes of information, but 
held to the position that this was a matter between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

An AP dispatch from Moscow (New York Times, Sep- 
tember 8) told of the resentment among the Soviet people 
over the incident, but said that in all the condemnation of 
the United States, “one hears no criticism of the American 
people.” The dispatch concluded: 

The Russians appear to feel that the American people are being 
led toward war. However, they seem to believe that war is going 
to be averted somehow, some way, and certainly express hope that 
it will. Likewise, one does not hear the people talking about war's 
being inevitable. 

All reports from the USSR confirm the will to peace of the 
Soviet leaders and people. They are engaged in massive proj- 
ects to improve the life of man. The giant afforestation plan 
to transform nature and end drought forever, is followed by 
plans for the erection of two mighty hydroelectric plants on 
the Volga and a majestic project to convert 20,000,000 acres 
of arid desert in Central Asia into fertile farmland and green 
pastures. Our cover picture shows the gathering of the harvest 
in Stalingrad region. Shall we destroy the fruits of that other 
harvest Stalingrad gave the world—victory over fascism? 


—J. S. 
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THE UDE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 13) 


“And so,” he writes, “my new life 
began. I entered the preparatory class 
and began to learn. I was given a school 
uniform and dressed in town style like 
my new comrades. At this technicum 
there were many young people, Chukchi, 
Koriaks, Oirots, Nanai, Zvens, Evenki, 
Negidaltsi, Yakuts, Yukagiri, Mansi, 
each with his own language. But we all 
tried to study in one language, the 
language that Lenin had spoken, the 
language of a great people. We came to 
it from many corners of the taiga like 
streams that run into the sea. 

“Sharing my desk was a Zven girl 
called Valya Churna. Slim, lively as a 
squirrel, she was wonderful on skis. She 
was born somewhere beyond the Tun- 
guzki river and like me she had been 
brought to the school by a Russian. 
Valya found it very hard to learn to hold 
a pencil and she wrote some letters with 
such difficulty that she would throw 
down her pencil in despair, thrust her 
copybook away from her and sit with 
her head pressed against the desk. One 
day the teacher Vitali Ivanovich came up 
to her and touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. 

“What is it, Valya?” he asked, strok- 
ing her head. “Why are you crying?” 

“IT can’t manage it,’ Valya said 
through her sobs. . 

The whole class had turned to look at 
our desk. The teacher picked up Valya’s 
copybook. We were drawing the letter 
“OQ” that day. Valya seemed to find it 
quite impossible to write the letter with 
an even stroke. Her “O” ’s jumped up 
and down, wobbled, swelled and shrunk. 
The teacher looked at my book. 

“You must try harder, Valya. You see 
how Kimonko tries. You'll manage, too, 


TWO PARALLELS 
(Continued from page 24) 


rest of the strangers grew more and more 
uneasy... . We chased them out of our 
land. We remember how their ships car- 
ried them away at night, secretly. The 
holds were loaded to the decks with our 
furs and flax. Our city was laid waste 
and plundered. Our plant left in ruins. 
They had gone. 

“Today in our city a rusting British 
tank is still displayed, set on a platform. 
In our museum are the iron fetters they 
used during intervention days. And near 
our Bolshoy Theater a granite obelisk 
rises on the banks of the North Dvina. 
It is inscribed: “To the victims of the 
intervention of 1918-1919, and on it are 
the names of many of our northerners, 
shot down, or tortured to death, or buried 
alive by the interventionists. 





if you try. Imagine that the letters are 
your beads. Think of them as beads all 
on one string.” And at once Valya drew 
a perfect line of “O”’s. 

For Jansi Kimonko these first steps to 
literacy led him towards a vast bright 
world of which he had hitherto not the 
slightest conception. Gradually the scenes 
that had filled his life in the forest— 
the sight of his mother returning hag- 
gard and half frozen from the birth hut, 
the sinister ritual of the witch-doctor, 
the repulsive filth of the yurt—yielded 
to others of an entirely different nature. 

From Khabarovsk he went to Lenin- 
grad to study at the Institute of Northern 
Peoples and he returned to his village to 
become chairman of the local council. 
He created a collective community for 
hunting and fishing. The young man 
who at the age of twenty wrote the first 
letter in his life in Russian characters 
but in the words of his own people be- 
came the first Ude novelist before he was 
twice that age. To read his works, in 
their Russian translation, is to experience 
the feeling of being present at the birth 
of a popular literature. Soviet power 
gave the “forgotten peoples” the knowl- 
edge of how to pen words on paper. 
They are responding by writing litera- 
ture, some of which is already entering 
the fund of Soviet literature. 

Last year, at ‘the age of 41, Jansi 
Kimonko was tragically killed in a hunt- 
ing accident, in the taiga about which 
he has written so vividly. Less than a 
year before he had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Union of Soviet writers. His 
death was a heavy blow to his own peo- 
ple. The publication of some of his writ- 
ing leaves no doubt that it was also a 
serious loss to Soviet literature. 


“In the name of peace we stand on 
guard today. The trade we work at is 
not unimportant; if you reckon up all 
the schools, clubs, hospitals, and all the 
homes built of our lumber it would make 
a big city. And especially if you reckon 
how production at our plant has risen 
tenfold, and also how we ended our Five- 
Year Plan on November 2, in 1949, car- 
rying it out in three years and ten 
months. 

“In closing our letter we want to come 
back again to our historical comparison. 
May the American interventionists van- 
ish from Korean soil as they did from 
ours. .. . May the intervention soon come 
to an end and the heroic Korean nation, 
fighting for its freedom and independ- 
eince, conquer.” 
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(Continued from page 19) 
felt very violently about one or the 
other, not so much because they were 
different in their immediate adequacy, 
but because they had different starting 
points and tended in different directions. 

Over here, if you want to explain 
ordinary breeding practice, you start 
with Mendelian laws, and where they 
don’t fit the facts, you add a few such 
ideas as the inter-connection of genes, 
plasmogenes, and polygenes, and modify- 
ing factors. If you add enough of these 
operations, almost any facts can be made 
to fit in with the gene scheme. That is 
what biologists do here. They start with 
Mendel, but by the time they are where 
they are now, his original views seem 
not very important and rather crude. 

Naturally they object to the Russians 
for attacking Mendelism, pointing out 
that they are attacking the old crude 
Mendelism, and that now they have got 
beyond all that, and that by the various 
improvements they have smoothed all 
the difficulties out. 

The Soyiet view is that you ought to 






QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON LYSENKO 


start with the organism and work in- 
wards, instead of from hypothetical 
genes outwards, and then work out the 
contradictions within. They may have 
reached the same place, but the starting 
point and the directions of advance are 
the real differences. 

As to the political side, it is rather the 
other way round. The Soviet biologists 
did not take this up to spite the West- 
erners. They took it up for purely in- 
ternal reasons. The major question is the 
practical one of whether they can wait 
until they get new breeds from pure 


‘stocks and ‘selection. They believe, on 


the basis of practical experience, that 
Lysenko’s methods can improve agricul- 
ture far more quickly. That was the in- 
ternal quarrel, and it had nothing what- 
ever to do with what was going on 
outside. 

Now, as a result of the announcement 
of the internal changes, it has been the 
basis for a big ideological and political 
attack outside, and that hardens the situ- 
ation inside and sharpens the whole 
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controversy. But originally it was a 
strictly internal business of the Soviet 
Union’s. I do not think any compromise 
in the narrow sense could be achieved, 
but a wider theory which will include 
the valuable results of both approaches 
will undoubtedly be built up. I do not 
know how long it will take, but I think 
it would be a good deal quicker if we 
did not have political differences. I do 
not think scientists in the Soviet Union 
will agree to any middle course at the 
present time. 


THE BIG TRUTH AND 
THE BIG LIE 


(Continued from page 15) 


E.T.U. Gen.-Sec. Walter Stevens was 
interested in religion. Visiting one 
worker’s apartment, he said, they saw 
a crucifix on the bedroom wall and 
were told by the housewife that she 
went to church every Sunday. The 
delegates themselves “attended a ser- 
vice in’ a crowded cathedral on the 
outskirts of Moscow,” found a line a 
mile long in front of Lenin’s tomb on 
the same day and another great crowd 
at the Museum of the Revolution. “It 
seems,” Stevens remarked, “that peo- 
ple can choose church or Lenin’s tomb 
or a museum on a Sunday, just as they 
like.” Having visited the Kremlin, 
Stevens said that “the foreign picture 
of an inaccessible Kremlin behind walls 
within walls was a complete fantasy.” 

Who, then, is telling the Big Truth 
about the Soviet Union? The Crusade 
for Freedom Committee, for whom 
Eisenhower spoke? This committee is 
headed by General Lucius D. Clay, re- 
sponsible for the pardon of Ilse Koch, 
the human monster who made lamp- 
shades out of the skin of the Buchen- 
wald victims. Its guiding spirit is Allen 
Dulles, known for his anti-Soviet spy 
activities and his Nazi connections, 
brother of John Foster Dulles, inciter 
of the war against Korea. Among its 
members are Cardinal Spellman, one of 
the chief advocates of a “holy war” 
against the USSR; George N. Craig, of 
the American Legion, who recently 
called for a preventive atomic war 
against the Soviet Union; leading 
American bankers, Wall Street execu- 
tives, war profiteers and war-support- 
ing-labor leaders—including James B. 
Carey who has openly advocated alli- 
ance with fascists in a new world war. 
Shall we believe these people, or the 
British workers, who report what they 
have seen with their own eyes? 
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So it must be good. There is nothing like 
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WHY I SIGNED 


(Continued from page 11) 


planning mass extermination and refus- 
ing to renounce it. 

Well, whose fault is that? Surely one 
isn’t supposed to keep quiet about a 
crime just because it would be an Amer- 
ican one? 

There are no good bombs, made in 
U.S.A., and bad bombs, made in Russia; 


STOCKHOLM APPEAL 


no bad bomb which would fall on New 
York or Paris and a good bomb which 
would fall on Moscow. Every atomic 
bomb is criminal, starting with the one 
which wiped out Hiroshima in a few 
seconds. Any decision to use the bomb 
is a criminal decision. 


As the Stockholm Appeal says, “We 
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consider the first Government to use the 
atomic weapon against any country what- 
soever. would be committing a crime 
against humanity and should be treated 
as a war criminal.” 

Who is signing this condemnation? 
The human race. Signatures are coming 
from the whole world because they spring 
from the revolt of the human conscience. 

Already the Governments of the At- 
lantic Pact are anxious; already the Stock- 
holm Appeal seems dangerous to them; 
already the infamous murmur rises: 
don’t sign: it comes from Moscow. 

Are we to refuse to support justice and 
humanity because our Governments op- 
pose them? We would then become con- 
spirators, 

We are already in fact. Criminal planes 
will take off from Port-Lyautey, from 
Bizerta, from Istres. In the “integrated” 
Atlantic army, we, their infantry, will 
see our flyers above our heads, taking 
off to atomize Moscow women and their 
children. Do you want to be accomplices? 

That is what you agree to if you refuse 
to sign the Stockholm Appeal. You agree 
to play a possible role in a criminal game. 

The Communist game is that in the 
next war no one should be atomized. 
But it is also the game of many Amer- 
icans who raise their voices against their 
Government’s inhuman policy: it is the 
game of all men who want to preserve: 
something of humanity. The game of 
the State Department is to brandish the 
horrible threat of atomizing’ innocent 
peoples in the country of any possible 
aggressor; it is to expose France to the 
same danger in assigning to her the role 
of atomic cushion. 

I have chosen the game of all men, 
including the Americans, including the 
Communists, so that there shall be no 
more question of this inhuman threat. 
Whichever they may be, let the criminal 
Governments and their bombs be out- 
lawed. 

One final word, and this is the priest 
speaking after the citizen. The Stockholm 
Appeal faces us clerics with this alterna- 
tive—either to remain silent and shut 
ourselves into a ghetto with the integrists 
under the rule of the whip, behind closed 
doors, resifting their hates, their fears, 
their rancours, their pseudo-principles 
and our failures according to their 
principles; or to step out into the open 
light of day with all men who await the 
free witness of the living; as a priest and 
a Christian to testify to God that he did 
not create men and their Jabor, the home 
and its beauty, the fruitfulness of mothers 
and the innocence of children, to deliver 
this admirable creation to the bestiality 

of the race of Cain. 

That is why I signed the Stockholm 
Appeal and invite all Christians to sign 
with me. 

(Condensed from “World Review in Defense 
of Peace.” Aug. 15, 1950.) 
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FRIENDSHIP 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Elizabeth Moos 


A compact. factual description of the 
Soviet school system. 


64 pages, illustrated 
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JUNGLE LAW 
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What the North Atlantic Pact means 
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10¢ each 
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Dr. Harry F. Ward 
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15¢, illustrated 
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Directed by Ivan Piriev. 
Music by Isaac Dunayevsky 


MEETING IN 
BERLIN 


A dramatic feature film in Magicolor, 

based on the fall of Berlin and the last 

days of Hitler. Starring Boris Andre- 

yev; music by Shostakovich. First Prize 

Winner 1950 International Film Festival 
at Karlovy Vary. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
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No. |! Reproduction of an original 
drawing by Picasso: two young peo- 
ple, boy and girl, noble in expression, 
representing the future that is possible 
only with peace. Between them is a 
dove. 


~ Picasso's drawing, loved by millions 


who have used it in the peace organ- 
izations of Europe, is reproduced in 
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tiful Holiday greeting card. Complete 
with envelope. 
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No. 3 Oversized postcard designed by 
American artist Arnautoff. Provides 
space for your signature. Fine stock, 
color-printed. 


No other notice planned! 
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A STORY OF A REAL MAN, 
by Boris Polevoi. Great Soviet 
novelist shows the character of 
the new Soviet man. A Stalin 
Prize Winner. 560 pp., $1.25 


EARLY JOYS, by Konstantin 
Fedin. A vivid novel of pre-war 
days. A Stalin Prize Winner. 

503 pp., $1.50 


V. |. MICHURIN, Selected 
Works. His discoveries are the 
basis of Soviet plant and animal 


breeding. 223 pp., $2.75 


BAGRATION, by S. Golubov. 

A great historical novel about 

the famous Russian general. 
264 pp., $1.25 


A. TOLSTOY. Selected Stories. 
The best stories from the pen of 
the great Soviet writer and Stalin 
Prize Winner. 639 pp., $2.50 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR 


Available at lowest prices 


MATERIALS on the Soviet Trial 
of Former Servicemen of Japa- 
nese Army Charged with Manu- 
facturing and Employing Bacterio- 
logical Weapons. 535 pp., $1.25 


THE YEARS OF WAR, by Vassily 
Grossman. Thrilling war novel by 


a leading Soviet writer. 
451 pp., $2.00 


ON COMMUNIST EDUCATION, 
by M.I. Kalinin. Selected speeches 
and writings over a 20-year pe- 
riod by the first President of the 
Soviet Union. 479 pp., $.65 


HEROIC LENINGRAD. Sketches 
and stories of the siege of Lenin- 
grad. 152 pp., $.50 


V. G. BELINSKY, Selected Philo- 
sophical Works. The writings of 
"the true father of the Russian 
intelligentsia." 555 pp., $2.50 








PORT ARTHUR, by A. Stepanov. 
Monumental novel of the first 


Russo-Japanese war. 
784 pp., $2.00 


N. A. DOBROLYUBOYV, Selected 
Philosophical Works. A compre- 
hensive collection, by the brilliant 
critic who influenced Russia's 
greatest writers. 650 pp., $2.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH, by M. Bu- 
bennov. An absorbing war novel 
hailed as a literary discovery. A 
Stalin Prize Winner. 


578 pp., $1.25 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by B. 
Galin. A vivid picture of how 
miners live in the Soviet Union. 


282 pp., $.85 


ACROSS THE MAP OF THE 
USSR, by N. Mikhailov. An excit- 
ing survey of Soviet resources 
and postwar progress. 

344 pp., $1.25 


Order today before supply is exhausted 
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